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To JOSHUA WATSON, Esq. 



My dear SiRj 

Mr* Landor hm said in oneof hia exquisite 
dedications^ that it is an insult to any man to re- 
quest his lea/oe to dedicate a hook to hiniy because it is 
a request to be allowed to praise or perhaps to Jlatter 
him. The principle is generally, though not univer- 
sally, true. Yet in acting on it in the present case, 
I do not gain all the advantages which I might 
expect. It gives me the liberty indeed of indulging 
my strong feelings towards you, but it does not give 
me the power of expressing them. I am sensible 
too, that if I endeavoured to do so^ the words, which 
to me would seem faint and unworthy, would be 
painful and perhaps offensive to you. I feel the 
same difficulty pressing on me, whether I speak as a 
private friend, or as a Minister of the Church of 
England, under a deep sense of the inestimable ad- 
vantages which her cause has derived from exertions 
on your part, the extent and the fruits, of which 



IV DEDICATION. 

/ carmot describe from xeal, from vnsdom, from firm- 
ness and from mtmi/lcence- Every friend of yours 
foill join in my heartfelt prayer, that it may please 
God to preserve you long to us and to the Church of 
England. You will join heartily in the prayer that 
it may please Him to preserve His Church to v^ 
and to you. 

Ever, my dear Sir, 

Most truly and affectionately yours, 

HUGH JAMES 1W3SE. 

Trinity Cottege^ 
May 10, 1631. 
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SERMON I. 

GOD'S GRACE SUFFICIENT TO SANCTIFY 
CORRUPTED MAN. 



2 COBINTH, XII. 9. 
My grace is sufficient for thee. 

'I CAN do aU things through Chript, which 
strengtheneth me^', is not the language of ft boasting 
or self righteous man. It is the language of him 
who in his sincere and heartfelt humility declared 
that he counted .pot himself to have apprehended, 
hut that he ' followed < after, if by any means he 
might attain unto the resurrection of the dead*' ; it is 
the language of him who knew that he must maintain 
a perpetual warfare with evil and seducing passions, 
^ lest that, by any means, wheu he had ■ preached to 
others, he himself might be a castaway^.** This strong 
declaration came not from trust in himself, but 
from trust in God ; it came from a full acceptance, and 
a just appreciation of the gift of God, and of the 
promises of the gospel. For the whole tone of the 
gospel is, in fact, a tone of triumph. It denounces 
indeed the bitterest and severest woes against sin; it 

» Phil. iv. 13. 2 phu. iii, 12. 3 1 Cor. ix. 27- 
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sees and it proclaims the weakness and the corruption 
of the human heart; it is extreme and exact in re* 
quiring from that weak and corrupted heart, the 
practice of the highest holiness. Yet with all this in 
its view, with the danger of sm, and with man^s pro- 
pensity to sm, with the difficulties of holiness, and 
man^s aversion fnnn holiness full in view, the tone 
of the gospel is a tone of triumph. I speak not 
now of its triumph in recording the sacrifice of the 
cross, and the victory of that heavenly love whiph 
was stronger than death, or in reciting what Gh)d has 
done for men. I speak of its triumph in contem- 
plating the state of man himself under the gospel, 
and in teaching that notwithstanding the evils of his 
own heart and nature, he may be not only more 
than conqueror over the dangers of sin and the temp- 
tations of an evil heart, but that he may perfect 
holiness in the fear of the Lord, and may go on 
from strength to strength, until the day when re* 
leased from the troubles of the world and the temp- 
tations of the flesh, he is called to stand before the 

* 

God of Gods in Sion. I speak of the joyful sense 
of release from sin and death, which is written in 
every page of the gospel, and of victory in that 
struggle between a weak body and a willing spirit, 
which abashed and confounded the lovers of right- 
eousness under the law. 

It is this spirit of triumph which demands <^ 
death where is its sting, and of the grave where is 
its; victory. It is this spirit which asserts that 'the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
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to all men^'; which exhorts the believer to be * strong' 
in the Lord and the power of his might^^ and to 
be ^strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus ^^, 
and which prays that he may be ^strengthened with 
all might according to God'*s glorious power*"*, that 
he may be ^ stablished in heart, unblamable in holiness 
before God at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with all his saints^\ It is thisf spirit, in fine, which 
tells the believer that he may * live soberly, righteously 
and godly in' this present world®,' and that * Christ 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works^.' 

From the book of life then, if the book of life 
may be trusted, it would seem that beyond all ques- 
tion there is not only now no more condemnation for 
the believer, but that with all the sin and all the 
infirmity which must ever cleave to the most perfect 
of the sons of Adam, the gospel opens to him the 
certain prospect of holiness in thought and act. It 
undertakes to make him finally no unmeet partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light, and to fit him 
for tasting the pure joys of that glorious state which 
shall be revealed to the children of Grod, and for con* 
templating with no unworthy spirit, the attributes and 
perfections of his creator. For there is, in the Words 
of a great writer, ^a precept of perfection, consistent 
with the measures and infirmities of man. We must 

> Titus U. n. * Eph. vi. 10. ' 2 Tim. ii. 1. 

* 1 Cor. i. 2. « 1 Thes. ui. 13. « Titus u. 12. 

7 Titus ii. 14. 

a2 
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tiim Crom our evfl ways, leaTing no shi unmortified; 
dttt 18 one measure of perfection, it is a perfect con- 
▼erskm. We must have charity; that is another per- 
fection, it is a perfect grace. We nnist be ready to 
part with all and to die for Christ; that is pofect 
obedience, and the most perfect We. We must con- 
form to the cETine will in doing and suffering; that 
is perfect patience. We must live in all hcdy con- 
versation and godliness; that is a perfect state. We 
must ever be going forward and growing in godli- 
ness, that so we may become perfect men in Christ. 
And we must persevere to the end ; that is perfection, 
and the crown of all the rest^.' Now it is this pre- 
cept of perfection which the Christian dispensation un- 
dertakes to enable us to observe; it is to such a 
measure of holiness that it undertakes to enable us 
to attain. 

But if from this picture we turn to the scene 
that is passing within us, and around us; if we sur- 
vey our own hearts, or consider the lives of other 
men, we cannot but be struck with sadness at the 
miserable contrast between what might be and what 
is, and feel a melancholy curiosity to ascertain the 
causes of this failure and abridgement of the efficacy 
of the gospel system. 

This is not the curiosity of the sceptic who is 
inclined, nor of the unbeliever who is glad, to infer 
falshood from failure. It is the anxious enquiry of 
the believer who accepts the gospel and confesses its 

' Jeremy Taylor. 
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powery but who desires to know what is the peculiar 
fault and deficiency in himself and in others which 
prevent its efficacy. Nor need he disquiet himself by 
a long and difficult research; the answer to his diffi- 
culty may readily be found. 

Christianity may be looked at in two different 
points of view, as it regards the world, and as it re- 
gards individuals. In the first case it is to be con- 
sidered as a better rule of life, and is more or less 
valuable as it is more or less efficacious. A comparison 
of Christian and Heathen Society will at once shew 
that Christianity, (even as it stands in its abridged 
efficacy) is the most blessed boon ever bestowed oh man 
as a social being, and that the imperfect acceptance of 
the gospel scheme, and the imperfect comprehension of 
its principle are no bar to its usefulness towards society 
except in degree. Not so in the case of the indivi- 
dual. Here too, no doubt, any acceptance of the 
Christian law will make men better members of society. 
For they cannot be blind to the fact that many sins 
are strictly forbidden, and that, heavy threats are uttered 
against those who commit them. Thus the hand may 
be often checked and stayed in its commission of 
crime, and society reaps the advantage. But how 
fares it with the heart? Here is the whole secret 
and the whole difficulty. If Christianity,, as it is to 
affect the conduct and character of man, be considered 
only, as a better and more pure and perfect rule of 
life, given by a liigher authority, and enforced by 
fuller and more awful sanctions, its difference from 
the systems of the Porch and the Academy is a dif- 
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ference only m degree. It may correct fiome great 
ierrors and supply some great deficiencies, it may set 
up a high and elevated standard of moral action, but 
there its merit would cease, and there its pretensions 
ought to cease also. Now the real superiority of 
Christianity considered as a guide of life, is that it 
not only supplies a rule, but supplies to mankind 
that which they want far more than a rule, the 
means of following one. Of what avail could it be 
indeed to offer the purest rule, if the being to whoin 
it is offered, is frail and unable to act up to it? By 
such a law there might be a knowledge of sin, and thus 
the contrast between the state in which man is and 
that in which he ought to be, might be pressed upon 
bis notice. But there it would leave him, guilty and 
miserable, oppressed with a consciousness of his own 
weakness and wickedness, but unable to escape from 
them. Or sin taking occasion by the commandment, 
holy, just and good as it might be, would work in 
him all manner of concupiscence, the evil of our na- 
ture being irritated and called forth by the opposition 
offered to it. 

Now it is the characteristic and distinguishing fea- 
ture of Christianity to present to man that which he re- 
quires, namely, the means of overcoming his frailty and 
corruption: and that means is the help of God's Holy 
Spirit given us for the sake and the merits of our blessed 
Saviour and Redeemer. It has been said with great 
ingenuity and beauty^, and in some degree with truth, 

^ By Bishop Heber in his Bampton Lcctuies. 
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that the special promise of the Cotuforter who was to 
console and compensate to the Christians for the 
loss of their Lord, and to lead mankind through aU 
ages into all truth, points more distinctly to the precious 
and inestimable gift of Scripture. But I do not now 
refer to any one, or any particular promise, but to the 
promises of the whole gospel, and I mean that the ex- 
cellence of the Christian scheme as a scheme for im- 
* proving and elevating the moral condition of man 
consists in its more distinct offer and more abundant 
imparting of the grace of Grod^s Spirit. The Jew doubt- 
less had this, the Heathen doubtless had it, and has it 
still, each in his own measure and degree, ^ God being 
with them, when they know it not',^ but to none of 
them was it offered, to none was it promised, no such 
prcHuise being found even in the Mosaic covenant ; and 
so no one of them could be taught to seek it, or to rely 
on its blessed influence for his improvement. When 
we consider this, that the help of God^s Holy Spirit, 
I mean, is the grand and distinctive mark of Christ- 
ianity, as a scheme of moral improvement, it becomes 
obvious at once, that an imperfect acceptance of Christ* 
ianity, as for as regards the raising and cleansing of 
the heart, is no acceptance at all; that it must be 
received wholly and entirely, or not at alL If we do 
not see, recognize, and'^accept the qiiritual principle 
ci Christianity, we may be washed in the waters of 
baptism and eaUed by the name of our Master, we 
may imagine diat we are endeavouring to guide our- 

'-* Wordsworth. 
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selves by the Gospel, nay ! as often as we abstain from 
any vice forbidden in it, we may flatter ourselves with 
a hope that we are making progress in our Christiaa 
calling, whereas in truth we are as far from being 
Christians, as the disciples of Mahomet or of Brahma. 
But although the value of Christianity consists in sup* 
pljdng to its subjects a principle of victory over sin 
and over death, it does not compel the acceptance of 
that principle. That He who can do all things, could 
compel the reception of any principle of improvement 
which He offered, need not be said. But it would seem 
that our Heavenly Father wills not simply the im- 
provement of His creatures, for doubtless He could force 
us all into virtue, but their improvement according to 
certain laws and methods which still leave them free. 
He kiioweth indeed whereof we are made, and remem* 
bereth that we are but dust ; He knoweth that we 
cannot of ourselves work the elevation or improvement 
of our own sinful hearts, and accordingly He will work 
in us both to will knd to do. But He leaves us free 
to accept that gracious aid to our salvation, or to reject 
it to our ruin. 

On its reception our moral improvement, and the 
triumph of the Gospel scheme depend, not in purt 
but entirely. And the reason why that scheqae does 
not enjoy a larger portion of that triumph which it 
anticipates for man, and which it could ensure him, 
is not that, on the one hand, its promises are false and 
fallacious, not that it does not lay down a pure system 
of morals, not that it is disbelieved, not that it is 
renounced ; but that while it is received and professed, 
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its grand and characteristic feature is overlooked and 
despised. There is not in fact, I fear,, with many men, 
that firm faith in. the truth and certainty of the pe- 
culiar assistance which the Go^l promises, and then 
there cannot be that earnest seeking and longing for 
that peculiar assistance, without which, when offered, 
it will either be rejected, or attain such tardy and 
reluctant admittance, as will make it ineffectual to good. 
To admit the external evidence of Christianity, to allow 
the excellence of its moral precepts, 4s by comparison 
an easy task; but to converse with Heaven^,^ to endure^ 
as seeing him that is invisible, to live by faith, not 
sight, this is not easy. Yet on the one hand such 
converse, and such faith are required from the Christ- 
ian and are essential to his character- — and on the 
other, the promises of this viewless help and aid are 
written in characters so plain that he who runs may 
read, they so penetrate the whole Gospel system and 
are so indissolubly interwoven in it, that the rejection 
of them is a virtual rejection of the whole dispensation. 
But if it be asked how this grace of God is given and 
when it comes, the Christian teacher need not fear to 
express his total ignorance, and his inability to answer. 
He knoweth not whence it cometh, nor whithei: it goeth. 
It is bound by no limits of time or of occasion, it is 
subject in its operations to no laws discernible by the 
finite capacity of man. There is no time and no 
place where the voice of the Comforter cannot be, and 
is not heard. The earth with all its joys, the vault 

* Wordsworth. 
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of Heaven with all its wonders, the marvds and the 
beauties of created nature, the infantas cry, the wife^s 
smile, the parentis grave, the bed of sickness, the vcnce 
of God's minister, the counsel of a friaid, the reproof 
of an enemy, wrath and mercy, sorrow and joy, 
shame and hope, all thoughts, all passions, all de- 
lights, whatever stirs the mortal frame, all may be 
vocal with God's spirit. For there is nothing in the 
mighty universe which can be impenetrable to that 
spirit, or which He cannot mould into an instrument 
for His blessed purposes. But the heart must be glad 
and ready to accept His influence, or it is given in vain. 
Like the countless smiles on the face of the gladsome 
ocean in the sunshine, before the careless eye can 
arrest them, they are gone. This only the Christian 
teacher can assert in confidence and in joy, that there 
never yet existed a Christian heart which sought for 
God's help in truth which did not find it, that never 
yet was that gracious promise broken, ^Ask and ye 
shall have, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened to you;' that there never yet was a heart 
sensible of its own barrenness, on which the gentle 
dew of grace did not descend and make it fruitful in 
holiness and in every Christian grace. 

To such questions the very words of Holy Writ 
afford an answer full of encouragement, and yet with 
something of reproof for the doubt which such questions 
imply. 'If ye being evil, give good gifts to your 
children, much more will your heavenly Father give His 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.' For our Father 
which is in heaven, though our cold and earthly hearts 
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believe it not, and cannot lift themselves up to see in 
spirit Him that is invisible to the eye of sense, loves us 
with a love far beyond the affection of the earthly parent 
lor his children. 

From the cradle to the grave His fatherly hand is 
over us to do what no earthly parent could effect, to 
check, to admonish, to warn, to cheer, to strengthen^ 
and, if it be possible, to save. And we have the 
assurance of His Holy Word to tell us that when the 
warfare is accomplished, and the weakness and corrupt^ 
ion of man are cured by the aid of grace, there is joy 
in the very angels which stand before the throne and 
behold the face of our Father which is in Heaven. 

If then, my brethren, a power, that is Almighty to 
save, be ready and be willing to give us assistance which 
will enable us to effect the elevation of our moral charac* 
ter, the evil still existing among us, must be imputable 
to ourselves alone. Let us ask ourselves, then, in Christ- 
ian sincerity, whether, when we look into the world, we 
see the lives of professing Christians so framed, as to 
shew their desire of God^s help, and their full and per- 
fect assurance, that without it they can do nothing. We 
know not indeed, as has been already said, in what 
method it will please God to send good desires into our 
hearts. Nor can we enquire how far men listen to the 
casual, though constant, monitions of the Comforter in 
all the checquered scenes of life. But the use of the 
regular and external means of grace affords us a test, 
though not a perfect one, for trial and judgment of the 
soul in this important matter. If we rest indeed on 
external means and make our boast of them, we shall 
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doubtless too often in our weakness lose the Spirit in 
the letter, and the substance in the shade. But yet some 
of these means are so obviously .right in themselves, and 
so obviously calculated to obtain God^s blessing, that it 
were almost a presumption to hope for it while they are 
wilfully disregarded or rejected. And is not this the 
case,, my brethren, as to a large part of these means, with 
too many Christians, for Grod forbid it should be so with 
all. We must not indeed suppose that the help of God^s 
Spirit is a thing of which by these or by any means we 
can gain a supply which we can lay up, as in a store- 
house, against the time of need. But by these means the 
Comforter will doubtless affect, penetrate, purify and 
elevate the heart, purge it of gross and sensual desires, 
and quicken it to a ready perception and a glad yielding 
up of itself to His blessed influences, howsoever and 
whensoever they may be sent. Let us look then to a 
few instances. 

When we consider its immediate importance on our 
own. hearts, and its unspeakable eiBcacy as a means of 
teaching the young at once their wants and their 
duties,, in calling forth and in directing aright the 
best and holiest affections of the human heart, what can 
we say as to the general and miserable neglect of family 
prayer ? What ! my brethren, shall the walls of your 
houses echo to every name but the name of Grod, shall 
they be defiled and desecrated by the obscene sounds of 
envy, of slander, of passion, of lust, but never be sancti- 
fied and purified by the sweet voice of prayer ? Shall 
that sweet voice be never heard within the walls of the. 
home where all the tender, the purifying and ennobling 
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affections of the human heart are to be exercised, where 
pareDts, children, brethren, are to live and to die 
together ? Can they who repress and put it to silence 
hope, that the grace of Crod's Spirit will animate them to 
the performance of all the great duties of life, or use 
those duties as a means for strengthening, for purifying, 
and for exalting the heart ? 

But if we pass from duties that are peculiar to one 
class, to those which are common to all, (common to 
those who are here occupied in giving or in receiving 
instruction, as well as to those who are engaged in the 
relations of doinestic life,) what shall we say as to the 
use of private prayer? Here indeed we must speak 
in another strain, for the Christian teacher cannot 
presume to penetrate into the recesses of the chamber, 
or into the deeper recesses of the heart. He must ad- 
monish, not rebuke, he must counsel, not complain. 
Let me then counsel and admonish every one of you 
in particular, my brethren, to consider what has been 
and what is his course in this matter. Are his devo- 
tions, his communion with his God, fervent, and 
constant? Has he, undismayed and unchecked by the 
coldness, the abstraction, and the almost formalism 
which attend the conmiencement of a life of prayer, 
persevered in waiting on that God, on whom no humble 
and pious and longing heart ever waited in vain ? And 
when the full tide of devotion has entered the channel 
thus prepared for it, has he hailed its coming with* joy, 
and bathed his whole spirit in those purifying and 
strengthening waters? 

Does he in the hour of temptation, when sordy 
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beset by the corruption of an evil natuite and an evil 
world, look for strength to eominunion irith his Grod iit 
prayer ? Does he, when fEUth is weak, and corruption 
strong, does he fly to his chamber for refuge from the 
attacks of Satan and of sin ? 

But connected with this great duty of Prayer are 
others of scarcely less weight and importance. Among 
them stands (perhaps the first) the use of Scriptttre as 
a Guide of Life. We must seek Grod and His gracie 
in His house indeed, and on our knees, but we must 
seek Him too in His word. This is now the Schechinah 
in which His glory is visible to man, the Urim and 
Thummin to which he is to seek for light and guid- 
ance. Thither therefore we must go if we seek His face 
and say. Thy face, O Lord, will we seek in thy Word. 
Is this our course ? Do we seek Him there in a spirit 
of devotion, and not of vain curiosity ? do we seek fbr 
truth, not for eloquence, for holiness and not for know- 
ledge when we go to the oracles of God ? Do we seek 
to draw from that sacred fount of living waters, only, 
a draught that shall clear the eyes of the understand- 
ing, and not one which shall purge away the film that 
clogs our moral vision? Do we approach the book 
of life with a tractable and childlike spirit, anxious to 
listen to God's voice, not our own, not to question 
but obey? Do we approach for daily instruction and 
guidance in our daily needs? Do we look to the 
Bible as our guide, our counsellor, and our friend; 
our strength in weakness, our comfort in sorrow, our 
joy and delight under all the varied aspects, the lights 
and shades of our mortal pilgrimage P Or do wi look 
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oii the reading bf Scripture as an irksome duty, do we 
go through it as a duty, and turn from it as a duty; 
performing it languidly, heartlessly and cursorily, and 
glad when the task is accomplished P Do we accomplish 
the task at all? Do none of us shrink from the 
strong light which Scripture would throw on the dark- 
ness of our hearts, and quench the sense of shame and 
of evil by turning to thoughtless amusements, to secular 
employments, or to mere intellectual research ? 

But again, do we give the heart time to commune 
with itself? Do we remember that though we are not 
to renounce the world, but to live in it, yea! on 
that very account, so much the more do we require 
some seasons for retirement for self examination, for 
meditation on our present and our future state, our 
trials and out dangers, our hopes and our antici- 
pations, the nature of our God, the promises of His 
Gospel, the means of grace and the hopes of glory ? 
Can the still smaU voice be heard in the noise and 
bustle of the world? And do we seek for a solitude 
where its lowest whisper and gentlest suggestion may 
be heard ? Are we still in the stillness of our chamber, 
and there do we commune with our heart and with 
its Maker? 

And oh! yet more than all, let each of us ask 
himself how he regards the blessed communion of his 
Master^s Body and Blood ? Does he look to it with 
awe indeed, but with hope and joy unspeakable, know- 
ing that there he shall find the largest portion of 
the graces of the Spirit, in the assured hope of par- 
don, in new desires, new affections, new dispositions 
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which will transform his mind and separate* him 
from the world below, lift his thoughts to that which 
is above, adorn his soul with every Christian grace» 
cleanse it from every impurity and corrupticHi, and 
strengthen it to immortality? Or does he fly from 
that high communion, soul and conscience smitten, 
knowing that he can bring to the altar no sacrifice 
worthy of it, that he cannot present soul and body 
to be a holy, lively, and reasonable sacrifice to the 
Lord of the altar, but that, if he come at all, he 
must bring a soul and a body alike degraded by sin, 
by low thoughts and base desires? 

Or does he stay away in deep humility, looking 
to that table round which his Christian brethren meet, 
with an earnest longing to join their holy festival, 
but ashamed and afraid? But oh! thou trembling 
soul, fear not ! To thee the gates of righteousness 
are open, go into them and praise the Lord^ ! Fly 
to His sanctuary for refuge from thy ghostly enemies, 
and to His alta^ for grace and strength and peace. 
The voice from that altar need not alarm thee. 
To the unrepentant sinner, and to the hypocrite the 
Church of Christ may speak the language of fear, and 
warn him against mocking his God by pretending to 
desire His help, when he desires it not. But to the 
penitent, the believer, the faithful, humble. Christian, 
what are her words of consolation and of comfort ? 
Does she not call with her voice of love to all the 
weary and heavy laden to come and lay down their 
burden there ? Does she not speak of love by which 

- * Ps. cxviii. 19. 
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the Father gave up the only beloved to die for the 
world? Does she not bid the guilty but rejpenting 
heart that doubts if that sacrifice, could be made for 
one so stained with guilt, remember that He came 
to . die for sinners P Does she not bid us remember 
that He that died fdr sinners, lives for them^ prays 
for thm, offers up their prayers to the eternal Father ? 
Does she not call upon us to lift up the heart that 
is cast down under the s^iise of sin, to give thanks, 
as it is meet and right to do, for the Victory which 
has been won for iis, and ^with angels ^d archaiigek 
and all the glorious company of. Heaven, to laud and 
. magnify "* him that has conquered Death and Sin for 
us? But yet more, does not the Church* of Christ 
remind us in that solemn service of the blessed pur- 
pdse's for which it was ordained, and tell us that we 
who approach with faith to that high commuifion shall 
have our bodies made pure by our Lord's body atid our 
s5ul washed with His most preoious blood, that we shaU 
evermore dwell in Him and He in us ? 

Oh ! my brethren, what promises 4nd prospects 
are these ! Do we hail and accept them with joy ? 
or do we neglect and despise them ? Does the voice 
of prayer never come from our lips? afe our ears 
closed to the sound of the Word? is God's table 
spread in vain for us? in all our round of busy 
life, is there no hour of calm . and quieft thought, of 
holy meditation? And then do we complain for our- 
sdves, and cdmplain for the world at large ? do We 
think that the Lord's arm is shortened that it cannot 
saVe, and His eaf s dull that He wiU not hear ? ' What 

B 
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could Orod have done more that He hath not done 
for His vineyard^? Promises, exhortations, strivings, 
assistance, His Word, Hii^ Sacraments all are given. 
And do we think that promises, exhortations, strivings, 
assistance. His Word, His Sacraments, will be given in 
vain, and no vengeance follow? Vain thought! Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked! A day will come 
when a merciftd God will shew that He is a just 
God: a day when we shall find no place {car repent- 
ance, though, like Esau, we seek for it with tears. 
'Then it will be too late to knock when the door is 
shut; too late to call for mercy, when it is the time 
for justice^ too late indeed when we have passed to 
that state where hope never comes, where repentance 
is useless, and amendment impossible. 

Let not this be our case, my brethren. God has 
endowed us either by nature or by grace, with feiculties 
which enable us to discern and appreciate the beauty 
of holiness. He has set before us a sufficient rule, 
and a perfect pattern of all that is lovely and pure. 
Yet more, he has given us the means of walking by 
the rule, and imitating the pattern, of raising ourselves 
in the scale of moral beings, day by day, and year by 
year, till however deep or deadly the taint of our ori- 
ginal nature, and however frail and weak our hearts 
may yet be, we may by patient continuance in well- 
doing emancipate ourselves from the foul thraldom of 
sin, rise into the glorious liberty of the children of 
€rod, and in our measure and degree be holy as He 
is holy, and pierfeot as He is perfect. Shall we close 
our eyes to the glorious vision, neglect the rule, des- 
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pise the pattern, reject the profPered aid, live in a low^ 
base, and odious servitude, to corruption and sin, and 
never look, hope, soar heavenward ? Shall we be con- 
tent to resign the heavenly for the earthly, the spiritual 
for the animal, and all the glorious privileges of holiness 
and hopes of Heaven for the sordid and melancholy 
concernments of a passing and corrupted world ? What 
must . be the guilt and shame of rational and moral 
beings who have the means of improvement in their 
hands, and refuse or neglect to use theni, who might 
go on in perpetual succession from one stage of im- 
provement to another, and who yet remain through their 
whole lives unadvanced and unimproved, contented to 
creep where they might soar, and, yet worse, contented 
to revel with lost spirits in the foulness of sin, when 
they might rise with heavenly spirits, to the perfection 
of holiness. 

These words, my younger brethren, spoken in 
this place, may possess little interest for you* They 
present no question for the understanding to discuss, 
no difficulty for it to solve. But if I were to think 
only of the progress of your understanding, I would 
yet say, despise not these plain and practical exhort 
tations. Be assured that the plain and practical exhor- 
tations which point opt to you the one only road to 
the improvement of your moral nature, point out to 
you also the only road to the elevation of your intel- 
lectual being. For whatever may be the acuteness, 
or the penetration of the understanding while the heart 
is yet unconverted, there is no dear discernment, no 
full comprehension, no firm and permanent grasp of any 

12 
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great and abiding truths :for any but the moral and i^i- 
ritual man. ^Mysteries are revealed :unto the meek% 
says the SoU: of Sirach. * The! Spirit ,of the Lord will 
not enter into a polluted soul, but he that keepelh 
the laW) getteth the ^understanding thereof — and the per« 
fectibn of the fear of the Lord is wisdom^ 

But. it is of something better and higher than the 
triumphs of intellect, it is of the progress of the moral 
being which I now speak. And I beseech you to re- 
member what you may become even in this low, world 
of care, and what, gracious offers of help are made 
you by One who is ^ually.able and desirous to confer 
the aid He offers. If His grace then is suflSdent for 
us^ sufficient to make us creatures worthy to know 
and love, and w(»rship such a Creator, again I beseech 
you not to let it be offered in vain. For if year after 
year it is offered in. vain, if year after year this culture 
h. wasted on a barren tree and an unkindly soil, if year 
rfter.year we bring forth no fruit, how long will the 
etamal Lord of the Vineyard endure with us? when 
will He. issue the dread command, 'Cut it down, why 
cumbfsreth it the ground** ? Oh ! spare us. Lord, a little 
while9^ shut not thy merciful ears to our prayer, still 
for a. little while send forth thy light to lead, thy grace 
to guide us, deliver us not yet, Oh ! Lord, into the 
bitter pains of eternal Death ! 
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SERMON II. 



MAN'S NEED OF A SANCTIFYING PURPOSE. 

I 



1 CoaiKTH. X. 31. 
Whatsoever ye do, do aU to the glory of God, 

In the verses immediately preceding that in which 
the text is written, the great Apostle has given the 
resolution of one of those cases of conscience about 
which he had obviously been consulted by his Co- 
rinthian converts. Living, as they did, in the heart 
6t a heathen city, and surrounded by friends and 
neighbours still sitting in the darkness of heathenism, 
{hey must have been often exposed to much that was 
painful to their feelings, and might be perilous to 
their own peace, as well as a source of temptation 
and distress of mind to their Christian brethren. Had 
they renounced all commerce with those whose iiea* 
then practices shocked them, they must needs have 
gone out of the world. Yet in remaining in it, they 
must often have been witnesses, and, to outward ap- 
pearance, not disapproving witnesses of practices op- 
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posed to the truth. That they who were of the 
contrary part and were ashamed^ not having any thing 
to say against the godly lives of the Christians, would 
often seek to entrap them into practices at variance 
with their principles and profession, we cannot doubt; 
nor that, when they succeeded, the weaker brethren 
would be offended, and their faith perhaps shaken. 

The question which gave rise to the Apostle's pre- 
cept in the text affords an apt instance, and must have 
been one of constant recurrence. Might the Christian, 
with a safe conscience^ purchase, or partake of any 
portion of the victims which had been offered up in 
the temple of an heathen God ? The Apostle's answer 
was fraught at once with wisdom and love. The en- 
lightened Christian, he said, would well know that 
the victim offered to an imaginary being could in no 
way be consecrated, nor its nature changed. To him 
therefore its having been used in a vain and idle form 
was a matter of indifference. It was still God's crea* 
ture, given for man's use, and to that use it might be 
lawfully applied. But as recent converts of weak 
faith or weak minds might still have some confused 
notion of a virtue in the idol which they had so long 
worshipped, their case was to be considered; and if 
they were shaken or affected by the sight of practices 
which might appear to them, though erroneously, to 
imply some halting between two opinions, those prac- 
tices, however innocent and harmless, were to be avoided 
or forsaken. The inconveniences which might arise from 
giving them up, would be perhaps serious, and serious 
9ffence might be given tp the heathen friends of the 
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Christian; but that must be reckcmed nothing in com- 
parison with shaking the faith and endangering the 
salvation of one of those weaker brethren for whom 
Christ died. 

Actions, in a word, indifferent in themselves, may 
under particular circumstances, become any thing hut 
indifferent; and accordingly they are to be viewed not 
simply in themselves, but, the Apostle says in the text, 
according as they promote the good of men, and the 
salvation of souls, or, as he expresses the same mean- 
ing, the glory of Grod. 

We may observe in passing that this decision of th^ 
Apostle is in itself of great value, as laying down a 
specific rule for a very large class of occasions arising 
in every day life. It is the nde, that where no higher 
principle directs us, and where the doing or refusing 
to do any action will have no effect either for good or 
evil on our own moral feelings and character, we are 
yet bound by the Christian law most carefully and anx- 
iously to consider whether it will affect the moral feelings 
and character of the very weakest of our brethren, and 
to do it or abstain from it accordingly. 

We may observe too that the principle on which 
the decision is founded is the great, all-pervading and 
all-controuling principle of Christianity, Self-denial : and 
that the decision affords no mean proof how far that 
principle is to be carried, and how entirely, it is to 
regulate our whole lives, when it teaches us that in 
the most trifling and ordinary actions of ordinary life 
we are to consider not our own wishes and conve- 
nience, but the good of our brethren. 
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We may add that if a brief rule of life w6re to be 
given to the Chrifitian, perhaps none more clear and more, 
effectual could be given than the having the glory 
of God ever before his view in every action. More 
clear, I say, because although in our weakness,- we 
could but little discern of ourselves what would pro- 
mote the glory of the great Creator, He has himself 
taught us in Scripture that to promote' the good, of 
man in the largest and most comprehensive sense of the 
words, is to promote His glory. Weighty however as 
this reflection is, and capable of the most profitable ex- 
amination, I pass it over to day, because I wish to 
consider the precept in the text in a point of view 
more important and more profitable still. For that 
precept ^ets before m all that which we all want to 
direct and sanctify our lives, a great purpose, and ex- 
horts us to the accomplishment of it. Let u^ pursue 
the thoughts to which this consideration will give rise, 
and earnestly beseech our Heavenly Father, who is the 
giver of every good gift, that the consideration may not 
be in vain, but that it may awaken some and confirm all. 

My brethren, if there are any truths concerning ourT 
selves, which the thoughtful heart sees written legibly 
on every thing around us, they are these, that we were 
bom for a great purpose beyond the mere temporary 
and too often sordid concerns of our peculiar station, 
or calling, and that for its entire and worthy fulfilment 
the utmost, exertion of all the wonderful faculties with 
which our Creator has endowed us is required. That 
we are so endowed, that man with all his weakness is 
a creature of such vast and varied powers, such pene«* 
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tratioti, such perseverance, such compreh^sion, and that- 
to the humblest among us are offered, in: the promised 
aid of the spirit, such large and ample means of exalt- 
ing and improving his own nature and of benefiting his 
brethren, would of itself be no mean proof of our 
proposition, when we remember that man has been so 
endowed by One who hath done, and can dp, nothing 
in vain. 

Excellent and admirable too as may be the gifts 
bestowed on man, there is tnuch in the constitution 
of man'^s own nature which shews that they will be 
given in vain, unless they are exercised, cultivated and 
improved, and much in the constitution of things 
which shows that such exercise and cultivation is pro- 
vided for by the wisdom of our great Creator, a second 
argument of no mean force in proving that we are des- 
tined for the effectuation of great and important pur- 
poses. None of the many necessities of natural and social 
life can be supplied without an exercise of mane's facul- 
ties in a greater or less degree, and many of them cer- 
tainly require it in the very highest. When the Heathen 
said that the Deity gave nothing to man without severe 
toil, he proclaimed in other words the truth, that God 
in the constitution of nature has provided for the educ- 
tion and exercise of those rare endowments, wherewith he 
has gifted his creature. As the thoughtful and religious 
heart will read in this provision Grod's purposes towards 
man, so will it read them too in the misery often, and 
always the uneasiness which in the natural order of 
things, falls on those who resist those purposes, cast 
away the rich gifts bestowed on them, and spend the por- 
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tion of years alloted to them, in idle dissipation or in 
sloth. Some men may indeed steel themselves against 
the sense of their own degradation, yet even to them, 
the constant breaks which necessarily arise in their round 
of amusements, and the constant interruptions which as 
necessarily arise to distract their sloth, must cause a 
sense of weariness and uneasiness which is probably not 
equalled by any ordinary sources of vexation. And to 
all who are yet alive to a feeling of shame, what but 
uneasiness at the least can arise, when they see that the 
register of their lives presents an utter blank, when 
they see that they have sunk themselves in the scale 
of being, yea! degraded their own nature below that 
of the beasts that perish, to whom the precious gifts, 
which they have wilfully thrown away, were never 
offered ? 

Nor let us on this point neglect that proof which 
the analogy of nature supplies, remembering the elo- 
quent words of one of our great Divines, that ^ the whole 
^ world is a glass wherein we may behold our way on 

< this point represented to us, that even beings void of 
^ reason, of sense and of life itself, are set in action to- 

< wards the effecting reasonable purposes ; that the hea- 
^ vens are rolling with unwearied motion ; the sun and 
* stars perpetually darting their influences; the earth ever 

< labouring in the birth and nourishment of plants ; the 
^plants drawing sap and sending out fruits and seeds,* 
^ to feed us and propagate themselves ; thie waters run- 
^ning, the seas tossing, and the winds faiming the air 
^to keep the elements sweet in which we live^; in 
a word, that ^it is with us ^s with other things in 
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^nature» which by motion are preserved ia their na^ 
< tive purity and perfection, their sweetness and. their 

^.lustre, rest corrupting, debasing and defiling them, 
^and that in like manner the preservation and im- 
^provement of our faculties depends on their constant 
* exercise,*^ ^ 

But if it be allowed, as it must be, that man 
was created for some great purpose, the next and the 
anxious enquiry must be what that purpose is. And 
among those deep things a part of which we may 
know, we may know assuredly, by a little consideration, 
enough of the purpose for which we are created, for 
our practical guidance. 

First of all we shall come to see that it must be 
a moral purpose for which we are created. For in 
speaking and thinking of this great subject we speak 
and we think in vain, if we do not embrace the 
whole family of man in our speculations. It is idle 
to assign as a fit object of human pursuit, any object 
from which a large portion of the human family are 
excluded. This consideration of itself, would exclude 
all purposes which are purely intellectual ; and no others 
can come into competition with a moral purpose. The 
promotion of our own glory, the furthering our own 
advantage, and other purposes like these cannot be wor- 
thy of an Immortal Being, so richly endowed by a 
beneficent Creator. 

But for intellectual purposes, they who can really 
exist, are few in number. Few, I mean, are gifted by 
nature with such faculties as enable them to pursue in- 

' BfUTOW. 
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tdlectual researches to .any great extent. And c^ those 
few, how many are disabled by want of opportunity, 
by want of cultivation, by poverty and by infirmity. 
Few indeed are they so richly endowed that they can 
exercise their intellectual powers when their zeal is 
damped, their vigour diminished, and their course 
impeded by the weakness of the body; or when the 
mind is recalled firom the proud flights of imagina- 
tion, or the depths of abstruse research to the dis- 
tracting cares of daily life, and condemned to the 
sufferings and the impatience of want. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the wisdom of our 
Heavenly Father has decreed that an overwhelming pro- 
portion of his creatures should in one form or other 
toil as well as pray for their daily bread, and should' 
have a large portion of their time and thoughts con- 
sumed in the practice of the business and profession to 
which their circumstances have consigned them. The pur- 
pose then for which man was created, must be one which 
can be pursued amidst the toils of active life, under 
the pressure of poverty, and on the bed of sickness, 
at home and abroad, by day and by night, by the' 
lightsome heart of youth, and by the infirmity of age. 
It must be one which shall be worthy of the highest 
range of intellect, and yet not beyond the sphere of 
the lowest in its proper measure and degree. And 
such requirements as these cannot be satisfied by any 
but a moral purpose. 

This conclusion indeed is confirmed and justified 
by considerations drawn from other sources, and chiefly 
by this, that no other than a moral purpose can sa- 
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tisfy the desires and feelings of man. For he is a 
being compounded of a moral and intellectual nature, 
and his life is no life, if both are not educed and 
exercised. Now it cannot be denied that in the execu- 
tion of a moral purpose, the most exalted powws of thfe 
intellect may be, and often are called upon to bear their 
part, while the moral feelings may contribute nothing 
to the free range of the intellect.^ No ddubt, a grati- 
fication of the most exquisite kind may be d^ved 
from such a range of the intellectual powers. But 
we must not do Grod or inan the injustice of saying 
that the being will be calm or at rest except for £t 
time, if his moral feelings are allowed to ran f waste 
or to lie fallow. For a time, the heart may be kept 
quiet, but after a time there will arise a bitterness 
which will vex us in the midst of our enjoyment, there 
will arise eatnest and restless cravings and longings 
after 4somethkig not possessed, an uneasy and undefined, 
it may be, but nevertheless a constant sense of dis- 
satisfaction with our own condition, a sense that we 
are not fulfilHng the purposes for which we were created, 
nor holding that station in the rank of being for which 
God designed us. 

I have allowed, as I am bound to do, how deep 
is the interest ot intellectual research; I must add 
that I am equally conscious of its dignity and its 

> It will not, I trust, be imagined that I mean here to maintain that 
the inteUect will not be improved, nay ! that it is not to derive its high- 
est improvement ftmn die improvement of the moral frame. I have endea- 
voured to show the contrary in • several parts of these Sermons. All I 
mean to say here is that men may cultivate the intellect to the utter 
nugkct «f the moral frame, as in instances like Voltaire. 
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usefulness. But whfle it is pursued not in subordi^ 
nation to a moral purpose, but by itself and for itself^ 
let its advocates carry its pretensions as high as they 
will, when weighed in the balance, it must be found 
wanting. It will be found wanting in that tender 
and affectionate recognition of the wants of our common 
nature, wanting in that kind sympathy with them, 
wanting in that lively perception of the unspeakable 
value of our moral dispositions and their capability 
of improvement, without which man is not man, without 
which the human character however sharpened, tempered 
and polished by intellectual exercise, however wide its 
^asp, and however subtle its penetration, wants its 
best charm, its connection with humanity, its tenderness 
and its love. I speak of intellectual research in its 
best and purest form, yet pursued for itself alone; 
how much stronger is the case against it, if alloyed, 
as it sometimes is, by the admission of base and 
selfish objects, by ambition, by the love of gain, by 
obedience to the call and command of the passing 
hour and the ignorant multitude^ What do we dis- 
cern here of the character and conduct of a being 
framed by an Immortal Creator, to be as Immortal 
as Himself, and endowed with vast and almost un- 
bounded powers of improving and exalting himself and 
his brother men? 

If we descend below this point if we take 
into our view any besides intellectual employments, 
the question becomes of yet easier resolution. Honour- 
able as may be the pursuits of honest industry, 
right as may be the anxious care to provide for 
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our own households, and to raise ourselveis and our 
families in the sciede of civil society, can a rational 
and immortal being be satisfied to stop here? Can 
he know what God is and what man is? Can he 
believe that all these precious endowments of head 
and heart, thought and penetration, and courage and 
perseverance, and warm and lively affections were 
given to enable him to gather wealth, and having 
gathered it, to die? Is that a worthy employment 
for the rich gifts and graces which a gracious God 
hath showered in such rich profusion on His crea^ 
tures? Shall a rational and immortal soul pass away 
from this scene of trial and leave no trace of its 
existence but the wealth which it has spent its glo- 
rious faculties in acquiring? Shall no ear bless 
when it hears? no eye when it sees give witness to 
him? no grateful tongue record that ^this is he, 
who in the spirit of the gospel which he professed, 
rescued me horn the miseries of want, and the yet 
deeper and more deadly misery of sin^? Shall he die 
and leave no void behind him, no record or trace of 
his existence but the riches which he has collected ? 
What is the awful warning which Scripture gives to 
such a man ? I speak not only of that bitter reproof 
of his folly which it utters, when in reproaching him 
with setting his affections on perishing creatures, it 
asks of him, * if this night his soul be required of him, 
whose fihall aU these things be' ? I speak of that yet 
more solemn warning which reminds us of the time 
when we shall all stand before the judgment seat of 
God, and give an account of the talents committed 
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to us, and which bids us remember that to them who 
have wasted or buried these precious gifts, He, to 
whom that dread account is to be given, will be a 
Master who gathers where He has not scattered, and 
reaps where He has not sown. 

Many moralists have been sensible of these truths, 
many have enforced them, many have proposed vari- 
ous moral purposes as worthy of human thought and 
attention. But they have been all deficient in some 
essential points. They have either been too confined 
in their objects and extent, and thus have failed of at^ 
tracting a general sympathy, or have shown a yet worse 
deficiency in not ensuring the piuity of the motives 
for attending to them. But that purpose which the 
Apostle proposes in the text is liable to none of 
.these objections. It is applicable to all men and prac- 
ticable at all times, su£Scient to satisfy the greatest, 
and not above the lowest capacities. It admits into 
its view those gigantic plans which may embrace the 
whole race of man, yet looks with pleasure and satis- 
faction to the narrow confines of an humble village, 
or a sick chamber. It addresses us in short by all that 
can elevate, gladden and move the human heart, so 
that while the hiunan heart is alive and open to the 
feelings of humanity, it is alive and open to this 
holy and blessed purpose. Lastly, it lifts us above all 
the contagion of £felfishness, and opens our hearts and 
mindB to those glad influences, which make our existence 
a blessing at once to others and to ourselves^. 

* There is an admifable chapter on the practical methods of pursuing 
the great purpose here'retommended, in Tucker*s light of Nature. 
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Let US consider it then sdmewhat Inore clo&ely, and 
befiu'e we examine the especial precepts of the Gospel 
on this point, let us enquire to what conclusions the 
general spirit of the Christian scheme and our own 
reason would lead us. 

God is love. The arrangements of the world of na- 
ture, the professed objects of the world of grace diew 
forth this attribute^ and declare that God desires the 
good, that is, the improvement and so thie happiness, 
of his creatures^ To this end the whole scheme of 
redemption is directed. To this end are directed the 
dispensations of God^s providence and government in 
the world. The satisfaction and delight which He has 
appointed, should in the course of nature be the con- 
sequence of our acting in one manner, and the pain 
and uneasiness which He has appointed as the attend- 
ants on our acting in another, or our not acting at 
all, shew forth the same truth. We may read it in 
the adaptation of our faculties to the state of things 
in which we are placed, their readiness, I mean, to be 
moved and affected to good by the order of events and 
the course of nature, by the exercise of the affections, 
by the results of experience, and by the changes and 
chances of men and things around us. Thus even 
mute insensate things become instruments in God^s 
hands for promoting the good of men, and furthering 
His great purposes. Shall man alone refuse to bend 
and y^eld himself up to the same blessed end and 
object? Shall he resist the stream of Gpd^s purposes, 
and hope' that he can do so with impunity? Can 
there be any joy for one who is out of tone with the 
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to US, and which bids us remember that to them who 
have wasted or buried these precious gifts, He, to 
whom that dread account is to be given, will be a 
Master who gathers where He has not scattered, and 
reaps where He has not sown. 

Many moralists have been sensible of these truths, 
many have enforced them, many have proposed vari- 
ous moral purposes as worthy of human thought and 
attention. But they have been all deficient in some 
essential points. They have either been too confined 
in their objects and extent, and thus have failed of at^ 
tracting a general sympathy, or have shown a yet worse 
deficiency in not ensuring the purity of the motives 
for attending to them. But that purpose which the 
Apostle proposes in the text is liable to none of 
,these objections. It is applicable to all men and prac- 
ticable at all times^ sufficient to satisfy the greatest, 
and not above the lowest capacities. It admits into 
its view those gigantic plans which may embrace the 
whole race of man, yet looks with pleasure and satis- 
faction to the narrow confines of an humble village, 
or a sick chamber. It addresses us in short by all that 
can elevate, gladden and move the human heart, so 
that while the human heart is alive and open to the 
feelings of humanity, it is alive and open to this 
holy and blessed purpose. Lastly^ it lifts us above all 
the contagion of ^Ifisbness, and opens our hearts and 
minds to those glad influences, which make our existence 
a blessing at once to others and to ourselves^. 

* There is an admirable chapter on the practical methods of pursuing 
the great purpose here'reteommended, in Tucker's Light of Nature. 
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to Hid bleissed will, atid as respects otherd, to be 
animated by an active spirit of love which shall lead 
us to desire and promote by every legitimate means, 
the eternal welfare of our fellow men. I say *an active 
spirit of love,** for a mere generiil desire to promote 
God's gloi*y, without a care to do it in every action 
of our lives, is nothing, is far indeed from that loVe 
of God with all our heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, which reason and revelation demand from us, 
which is to possess us, to occupy our thoughts and hearts,' 
and t6 be pursued with the same care and eagerness 
ais the woridling pursues the obj^'ts of avslrice and 
athbition. And I say < the eternal welfare** of mankind, 
not only because this worthily understood, will b6 
found to coniprehend all that concerns their real wek 
fate here, whether we look to savage or civilized life, 
but because no lower consideration will satisfy the 
human heart. For pure and disinterested as, perhaps 
occasionally, have been the views and wishes whi6h 
haive looked to man's earthly good alone, they have 
Hot risefti high enotigh to meet the wishes and long- 
ings of the better part of toah. We cannot e:^clude 
God froni our thoughts and be happy; we cannot ex-^ 
ehide the grave from otn* thoughts and be happy. If 
we look to be satisfied, we must look beyond the 
(>fl:pting to the meeting, beyond the tratfsitory and the 
temporal, to the permanent and the eternal. 

Knowing this then, we cannot hvtt see the vast 
extent, the mighty sphere of afetion to which the j^r^ 
pose of promoting God's glory &t orice admits tis^ 
W^ see that in all the vai^iods relations of life, as 

c2 
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well as ,at all its periods, it may be effectually pro-^ 
secuted. To the parent, the brother, the master^ the 
neighbour, the friend, the servant, to all of them, this 
purpose is brought, home, yea! to their very doors and 
bosoms. They ore encircled and enclosed by it, the 
command to prosecute it is written in legible charac- 
ters on every thing they see, and nothing but a stem, 
determination to resist God's will, or an hopeless insen- 
sibility to every thing that is good, and fair, and lovely, 
can make them overlook it. But no less, perhaps in 
the ever enduring relation of rich and poor is the 
purpose pressed upon us, and the means of pursuing 
\t offered. For he who rescues the ignorant . and the 
helpless from the dangers of ignorance and the con- 
sequent dangers of sin, he who relieves the distresses 
and consoles the afflictions of his suffering brethren, 
from the love of God and a desire to promote His 
glory, not only shows his faith and fulfils his ; duty, 
but by holding forth a shining light before men, ef- 
fectually glorifies his Father which is in heaven. No 
doubt right motives are sometimes suspected and. often 
not duly, appreciated. . But looking to the whole effect 
produced by systematic benevolence. on Christian pria* 
ciplep, we must see that it produce ultimately a strong 
sense of thp excellence of the dispensation, and turns 
the heart of man to Him who is its Author. ^ And 
the same would unquestionably be the effect of the 
practice of other Christian duties, on this great Chris- 
tian principle of promoting. God's glory. We j»houId 
jTor example, not only improve our own hearts by the 
yesqlute and undeyiating practice of self-denial, of for- 
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giveness, and of humilify, but we should ^ adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things,^ and ulti- 
mately impress on maiikind the great value of the 
religion which enjoins these practices, and thus promote" 
Grod's glory, by extending his kingdom. ' 

And who cannot understand and feel this simple 
prindple of action.? Is there any one so humble irf. 
mind, in station or in opportunities, that he cannot 
show forth the loveliness of Christian conduct, and so 
show forth the brightness of God^s glory, to a parent, 
a child, a neighbour? And who is there so exalted in 
mind and station, and so rich in opportunities that thi^ 
purpose will not employ them all.? Is there anything 
indeed which can touch the affections, anything which 
can captivate the imagination, anything which can ex- 
ferdse the intellect, which this purpose does not com- 
prehend ? The arrangement of schemes for carrying the 
light of civilization and the light of the Gospel to the 
remotest ends of the world, and the devising such plans 
as may rescue the wretched from the ignorance and 
misery which oppress and defile the soul, and may raise 
them from almost the level of the animal creation to 
the enjoyment and dignity of a spiritual and intellec- 
tual existence, are the legitimate offspring of devotion 
to. this great purpose. Nor is its power less in a more 
humble, yet not less hallowed, sphere, in promoting 
the practice of the ordinary, but momentous, duties of 

► * I 

social and domestic life. What besides can so certainly 
lead to the bringing every word and thought* into 
subjection to the law of Christ, that a weaker brother 
may not be offended, to the holding forth the light 
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of t\ke Gospel in our lives to our depaidexits a^ 
neighbours, to the ready and cheerful relief of suffering, 
to the patient watching by the bed of death. Wher^^ 
ever man is, there may we promote God^s glory, for 
there may we display the graces of the Gospel, in 
the kindly interchange of good offices; and wherever 
are want, and ignorance, and wretchedness, there es^ 
pecially may we carry into effect this great purpose, by 
relieving the one and instructing the other. 

Is it not indeed clear to every one who will look 
at man's nature and station, that all about him is pro- 
vided and adapted for the execution of this purpose, 
that in a yet higher sense than the philosopher, we 
may say, that ^ determined by instinct to society, and 
endowed with innumerable principles which have a re^ 
ference to our fellow creatures, we are placed by the 
condition of our birth in that element, where alone the 
perfection and happiness of our nature are to be found' ?^ 

What, indeed, besides this can we desire, what pur^ 
pose more noble, more ennobling, and more elevating can 
we imagine? If we justly admire and love the single 
hearted man, who can be so singly hearted as he who 
feeling his high destiny, warmly embraces and warmly 
pursues this great purpose of his creation? Must not 
this blot out from the book of his remembrance all 
lesser and meaner purposes, and day by day and year 
by ye^ inore absorb and engross the soul ? Must not 
this of necessity banish every petty and selfish thought, 
and nerving and steeling the soul against the entrance 

* Pugsld Stew«t*s Philosophy of the gctive Powers of Man. 
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of every base desire, lead it along the rugged yet not 
fearful road of duty, of self-denial and self-sacrifice, 
till it be brought to a nearer resemblance with its 
God? 

But again, for our own happiness, what can be so 
desirable as to have a worthy object to which and by 
which to direct and guide ourselves? If we really feel 
that we have such an object and are in truth possessed 
by it, what is there which can so much cheer, anji ani- 
mate and strengthen the heart in all the varied and 
checquered scenes of life, in the disappointments of our 
own personal hopes, and the loss of our own affec^ 
tions, as the bright unfading prospect of a holy and 
blessed object of desire and interest, which can be 
blasted by no disappointment, and which triumphs 
over change, and chance, and time, and death? 

If, then, this purpose will at once employ the uur 
derstanding and satisfy the affSsctions, if it is suited 
to all men and all times, if it will purify and ennoble 
those who embrace it, if it will add to their joy,, and 
comfort their sorrow, what more need be said to per*- 
suade you to embrace it? God knows we want such 
a purpose* The waste of precious time and precious 
talents, and the yet more lamentable waste of kind 
affections which we witness day by day, the mean 
selfishness which seems but too often to grow with the 
growth of prosperity, and with the successful prosecu- 
tion of worldly ends, proclaim that to live without a 
purpose, and to live without a worthy purpose, are con- 
ditions alike fatal to man, fatal to his happiness and 
fatal to his eternal welfare. 
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This only, I think, need be added, that the purpose 
vrhich reason thus recommends, the word of God en- 
joins, telling us as regards ourselves that ^ herein is oar 
Father glorified, if we bear much fruit,^ and enjoining 
as regards others, that we ^ let our light shine before 
men, that they may glorify our Father which is in 
heaven,^ that ^whatsoever we do, we do all to the 
glory of God."* But I stand not upon single texts. 
For what else did our great Pattern and Loipd be^ 
«U that He bore in life and death, why did He live 
in want and shame, why did He die on the cross, 
but to promote the good of man and the glory of 
God? and what else does all Scripture call upon us 
with a mighty voice to do, but to follow after His 
steps, and for the good of man and the glory of 
God, to deny ourselves, to repress every evil wish 
and thought, to toil, and watch, and pray, to live, in 
a word, and, if need be, to die? 

To this glorious object then, my brethren, let 
us all direct our hearts and thoughts, and ^whatso^ 
ever we do, do all to the glory of God.' More espe- 
cially let the exhortation be directed to the young, 
for they at least are not yet the slaves^ of Avarice, or 
ambition, their eyes are not yet fascinated to some fisUal 
object from which it wants more than an enchanter's 
power to rescue them. Some among you, my younger 
brethren, there are whom it has pleased God so ricUy 
to endow with worldly gifts, that you are free- from 
the necessity of entering on those occupations which 
engross. the time and thoughts of other men. Ta how 
many has this good gift of God. proved a curse, be- 
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cause th«y had Hdther a great and glorious purpose 
to direct and sanctify their lives, nor the sab^tute of 
daily and urgent calls on their time and thoughts ! 
Not being pre-occupied either with absolute or relative 
good, they fell, from their own natural cravings after 
action, an easy prey to him who goeth about seeking 
to do mischief and to destroy souls, verifying too 
often, on this side, that awful saying, *How hardly 
shall they that have riches, enter into the kingdom of 
God.' But the riches whidi have thus too often: 
proved a curse to their possessor, may assuredly 
prove a blessing to himself as well as others, if he 
remembers that from possessing them he is more able, 
and if more able, more bound to pursue the great 
purpose of man's life, the promoting the glory of 
God. This purpose will rescue him from the evils^ 
the degradations and the dangers of a life of sloth 
and idleness, will cast a splendour round his path, 
will worthily employ all his thoughts, gifts and 
graces; and leading him, in the spirit of self-sacrifice^ 
to cut off even a right hand and pluck out a right 
eye for the glory of Grod and the gobd of men, will 
lead him too along: the path which his Master trod 
before him, from a cross below to a crown abovel 

If there were no God in heaven, and no life beyond 
the grave, yet how base and sordid would it be to let 
our intellect and our affections wither away for want 
of exercise, to wish no good, to do no good, to waste 
three- or four score years, and then to die as we have 
lived, and leave no void behind us. But now, not 
how base and sordid, but how guilty and how dan- 
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gerous so to live, for one who has to give an ac* 
count, an account to a God who has so richly endowed 
him, a God who has marked out a course and pre^ 
scribed a purpose, a God, who to the world'^s eye 
takes up where He lays not down, who gathers where 
He has not strewn, a God who will not endure to 
see a single talent unemployed. 

Some of you again there are, on whom the lavish 
hand of a bountiful Creator has bestowed the rich 
gifts of genius, the ten talents of lofty mental endow- 
ments. Enjoy your gift with trembling, for as yours 
may be the best and highest, so yours too may be 
the worst and the lowest of aU lots. You most of 
all may promote God's glory, widen your Saviour's, 
kingdom, and bless your brethren. If you fail, if all 
your rich gifts are bestowed on earth and earthly 
things, and earthly acquirements, if you, so specially 
called to God's service, leave it to straiigers to ]*eturn 
and give glory to God, if to you * youth has been 
past and manhood has come, and genius has been 
given and knowledge won in vain^,' what can be your 
lot in that great solemn account of our several talents 
which we must one day give at the judgment-seat of 
Christ ? Alas I how many are there of those who have 
won, by powers given for better purposes, the bright- 
est triumphs in the world, who will lay down a dis*- 
honoured head in a dishonoured grave, because the 
triumphs were won for themselves, not for otihers, for 
man, not for God, for time, not for eternity. Weill 

* Wordsworth. 
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if in that grave they could reet for ever ( for woe 
indeed to thsut man to whom God^s cause was esper^ 
cially committed, and by whom it has heen betrayed f 
good were it for that man if he had never been bom ! 
But if there are some here so richly endowed with 
the gifts of fortune^ there are many too, very many 
of you, my younger brethren, whose lot will be a 
lot of obscurity. No success, no fame, no honours 
await you. You may see some of your companions 
the first and the foremost in the world^s gallant show, 
the theme of every tongue, and the envy of every 
heart, while you are to live and to die unknown. Be 
it so ! If you set forth on your obscure and humble 
path in the strength of this good purpose, and in the 
light of faith and love, if you persevere in it in a 
spirit of love and of duty, your lowly life will be 
as purely bright in His eyes who alone can judge 
what glory is, as the career of the warrior and the 
statesman; and your estate will be one which con- 
querors might envy, and kings bow down to it. You 
may return to your lowly dwelling at the close of 
every calm and solitary day, forgotten by all but 
Him, you may perhaps have holden communion with 
but one brother man, yet more lowly than yourself. 
Yet He who knoweth all things, may know that you 
have endeavoured to heal the broken-hearted, to in- 
struct the ignorant, to make the vile man liberal ; He 
may know that to that poor brother you have spoken 
or acted in a spirit of love, in an earnest desire to 
make him sensible of the beauty of Christian charity, 
and to promote God's glory by bringing him more 
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and more within the pale of Ohrist^s Church oa earthy 
and so to prepare another worshipper for that Church 
in heaven. And then you may go to your rest in the 
blessed certainty, that that cup of cold water given in 
your Master^s name and spirit was not given in vain; 
that you have acted up to the dignity of your, mature 
And the purposes of your Creator ; that you are a fellow 
worker together with Him in that grand scheme which 
was begun ere the world^s foundations were laid^ and 
will be completed only when they are committed unto 
dust. Seeing then, my brethren, that we have such 
glorious prospects and promises, let us all, the high 
and the humble alike, pray for grace that we miiy be 
enabled to give ourselves, our thoughts and hearts to 
this great purpose, and 'glorify God with our bodiea 
and spirits, which are His.*^ 
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SERMON III. 

EFFECTS OF SENSUALITY ON THE MORAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL FRAME. 



Titus I. 16, 16. 



UfUo the pure aU things are pure : but unto them that are defiled: 
and uttbeUeving notldng is pure; hut even their mind and 
conscience is defiled. They profess that they know God; 
hut in works they deny him, being abominable, and disobedient^ 
and unto every good work reprobate. 

Well and truly has it been said that the Christian- 
scheme is no fonnal and technical system of moral or 
metaphysical philosophy, and that it was not sent by 
its Author to lead mankind to any speculative or sd-. 
entific truth, to give them perfect light as tp the. 
nature of the human mind, or to draw out in a formal 
array the active and moral powers of man. Deep b» 
is the interest of such enquiries, and profitable very 
often the pursuit of them, this assuredly is not the 
object of Scriptyre. Yet, on the other hand, it must 
be acknowledged, that there are scattered hints of the 
deepest interest on these very subjects, words that 
perhaps speak only to the thoughtful and the wise^ 
but yet such as are found by the thoughtful an4 the- wise 
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to anticipate them in their profoundest conclusions, and 
so to convince them that He who died for them on the 
cross had a nature which would make such a sacrifice 
effectual, that He was of a truth man'^s Maker, for 
that He knew what was in man. There is one subject 
especially of perhaps the very first importance in 
surveying the moral and intellectual powers of man, 
I mean the operation of the moral condition on the 
intellect, on which we find very many hints and 
suggestions conveyed in the Scriptures. The words 
of the text afford a very striking instance of these 
suggestions, and the theme is one of such fearful im- 
portance that I propose to pursue it to-day. 

The Spirit of God has here set before us a repre- 
sentation of the effects of sensuality on the whole frame 
of man, moral and intellectual, on the whole course, 
plan, and purpose of his life below, a representation 
so profound and so awful, thisit with its simple brevity 
it may supersede whole treatises on Ethics, and convey: 
to all who will listen to it the most useful and most 
alarming warning. There is no occasion fo^ us to make' 
any vain attempts to fill up the Apostle^s meaning. 
tVe have only to listen, to follow, and to endeavouf* 
tot comprehend the full force of his words. 

I do not judge it necessary now to enquire ag^nst 
whoitk the words of the Apostle itere in th6 first itistanee 
directed, for the. lesson which they give is of Universttl 
application. And the lesson is this : not oiily that ^ sin 
is ^ceeditfg sinful,' that it is * enmity with God/ md 
will banish us ff om his pres^ce in that world to which 
wit are hastening, but that sensual sin is the Utter 
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destruction of the whole frame of man. As the heart 
is corrupted, every object presented to it from without 
nourishes its corruption ; and within, the understanding 
is darkened, the conscience perverted, the man is separ- 
rated from his God, his afiPections are debased, hd 
becomes wholly depraved, and is lost to every purpose 
for which he was created. The poison steals silently 
on till it has turned the whole mass of blood into cor» 
ruption; the canker spreads till root and trunk and 
branches and leaves and fruit are all blighted and 
blasted, till ^ scent and beauty both are gone,^ and the 
withered tree presents its broken and naked branches 
to the fury of the elements, and uselessly cumbers the 
ground. 

. Let us look, if we can with steady eyes, on this 
shocking picture; let us listen, in fear but in firm- 
ness, to the several parts of that awful sentence which 
the Holy Spirit hath pronounced by his Apostle upon 
sin, remembering too that there is another part of 
that sentence not pronounced here, not revealed ex- 
cept in dim and awful figure, that the full draught 
from the cup of trembling is to be drunk hereafter, 
that the more awfid infliction of God^s wrath against 
sin, if indeed more awful may be, is reserved to another 
day and another abode. 

And what is the first penalty denounced against 
the impure and the sensual ? '^ To them that are de- 
filed and unbelieving nothing is pure."^ Nothing is 
pure! What a sentence! Yet it is fulfilled to the 
letter. When the eye of the body is jaundiced, it 
invests every thing with the hue of disease; and sb 
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it itf'with th^ soul itheik deClsd' with the dison^ ot 
sill. v£or' ho(v6T^r. evil- and conrupt tli^, H^^^Id 8i*««ip4: 
itft ifi, it is 9tiill God's wQiild> fmd still? be«i:9 iuj off^jfy 
part the (dear and autiieatic - stamp of its Oe«tor>mHt: 
His attributes. Give yoursdives to the guidance !/flCv 
God'^s'boly Spirit,, and be led by Him to puiit^^ wsA- 
you .Krill iind pinky every where. But if ynaj hi^e^ 
gitun' ^yourself over to the domimon. cf an iiifhtw» 
Sfbiiittihe good^is spread aroimd yoa. with a.ik»riih«. 
htwd in vain* You will leave the rich banqiiet •pak*-'.- 
p^red'foryou to feed on garbage, and^ the goldi:;w}l|f 
w^efwto dross and ashes at your d^^ng -toutihu : .lAii* 
tbis Jis still God'^s world, and God is too stroogi Iqnj 
mfn^ find<good too strong for evil, there is and et&c {wiljs! 
laii^ in. jbhe. polluted heart a sense of disquiet and' discuPHr*,. 
tfS^,^ want of harmony with the ruling and contcoul^' 
Spirit, of the Universe, with all that is around it.4»i4. 
abpxe it; .and in a bitter sense of this, disquiet i% yf\jii 
tMrO: with: eager, anxiety to thoughts and empL^m^nt^' 
£^d. to its state and its desires. There will be po sym* 
pathy with what is pure and excellent, wad without suieh) 
syiXApsLthy you will be, unable to apprehend it. ; It afiat- 
t^jcs not how, or where the polluted heart is placed; for 

w 

ihe source has been poisoned, and every stream whi(;h 
it sends forth will be poisoned like itself. 

In conversation, the sensualist, instead ,of reaping 
inpocent pleasure and instruction, will anxiqiisly s^I^. 
to Xnm all that is said into the foul channel of }^s 
'QWn.,thQught^.. In. the calm, and tranquil pl^asur^ pf 
hornet hc^: can have no delight, they must be^duU fnd 
tasteless to him; and he would ^fain scare with wildr 
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fire light, The sacred imptial htll\' Froin the jdayful 
gestures of diiidhood and. the H^tsojme mirth of inncx^etit 
youth he mnfst turn away, while he has any feeling ot 
shaiiie left, for the contrast between what he might be and 
what he is must be too bitter to dwdl on. In a deep 
sense of bitterness at his own degradation, he will seuse 
with' unholy pleasure on all that is faulty and base in the 
character of others, and close his eyes to aH that is noble 
a|id exalted. He will be quick to discern, and foml to 
dilatp on the weakness of humanity, but he caimot^ 
appreciate its strength or its excellence. .His eye will 
be- unable, or slow to perceive the sublime and the 
imaginative in art, but will at once catch and lasten 
on the low, the ridiculous, the hateful, and the loatb^- 
some. And as in art, so in nature. The diseased eye 
will wander over the rich and infinite store of simple 
pleasures there provided for the improvement and the 
happiness of man, and will turn away till it finds some** 
thing that suits its own polluted taste; .and thbre it 
will revel, lost and dead to the grandeur, the beauty, 
and the harmony which surround it. 

But this is the general outline. of the picture. Let 
us look at its component parts. ^ Even the mind add 
the conscience of the. impure are defiled.^ ^ 

First, the mind is defiled. Not only does it lose 
the power of discerning and appreciating what is ex- 
cellent, and lovely, and fair, but we see at once, how 
necessarily sin must in other respects deny the under- 
standing its proper exercise, and thus weaken and lower 
its powers. Sin will not allow the understanding to 
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rest long on, or apply iteelf fully to, any great truths. 
The evidences of the Oospel, the attributes of God, 
the grisiGes of Christidnity, the moral habits of the soul^ 
these, We know but too well, are no subjects for a sinful 
heart to dwell on with pleasure. Yet, where beside^ 
in the fange of human knowledge can we find subjects 
of thought so fit to exercise and elevate the mind (tf 
man? 

But even wher^ sin does not forbid all consideration, 
it sends us to consideration with an earnest desire to 
find one side of the question true; and thus denies to 
the understanding the healthy exercise of its pbWers: 
^ God,"" in the awful language of the Apostle, ^ sends such 
men a strong delusion that they should believe a lie.*" 
But neither is this all. Sensuality not only prevents 
us from exercising our mental powers at all, or freely, 
but wastes and enfeebles the powers themselves. Nev^r 
dwelling on any objects long, or on worthy objects 
at all, the mind loses the power of concentrating itself, 
and after a time would apply itself to serious thought 
in vain. It was the observation of a great heathen 
philosopher, that ^impurity had a peculiar tendency to 
cloud the intellect, debase our notions, enfieebk oat 
reason, and weaken our discourse \^ And a popular 

^ Aristotle. The foUowing testiinony to the effect of sensuality on a par- 
ticular temperam^t deserves attention, especially when it is contidered that it 
comes not from a moralist or divine, but from Rousseau. 

' J'ai toujours vu que les jeunes gens corrumpus de bonne heure, et livr^s 
aux femmes et ^ la ddiauche, etoient itahnmains et cruels; la fbogue du 
temperament les rendoit impatiens, vindioatift, farieux ; leur imagination pkine 
d*un seul objet, se refusoit a tout le reste ; ils ne connoissoient ni pitie ni mis^- 
iricorde; ils auroient sacrifie pere, mere, et Punivers entier, au moindre de 
leurs plaisirs.' Emile, Livre IV. {CEuvres IV. p. 376.) 
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ethical writer of modem times has said that ^ it destroys 
the intellectual powers and the moral sensibilities, and 
produces a languor and depression of mind which is the 
completion of human misery\^ A long farewell then 
to all noble thoughts, all lofty views, all steady pum 
poses, all moral courage, all holy hopes of glorif)dng 
God and doing good to man ! And welcome, with guilt 
and shame, the coarse desire, the coarse thought, the 
coarse word, the mean purpose, the unstable will, the 
coward eye and the coward heart! 

How this debasement of the intellect is effected, 
we, in our ignorance of the mysterious connection be- 
tween the moral and intellectual frame, may fail to 
understand. That it is ^ected tJie melancholy experi- 
ence of all ages ha& testified, and has thus borne witness 
to the just judgment of God on sin, to the ^mighty work- 
ing of Him who is able to subdue all things to himself,' 
and who has so ordered the moral and intellectual frame 
of man, that the sinner loses those high endowments which 
he makes himself unfit to enjoy or use, and thus receives 
^ that recompense of his error, which is meet.^ 

But next, the conscience is defiled. Conscience is 
that light which, though not sufiicient to lead us into 
all good, is sent to warn us against evil. And well 
has it been said that he, in whom this light is dim- 
med or extinguished, is in spiritual things as helpless 
and as lost as the blind man is in natural things, that 
he ^can neither see the way to happiness and how then 
can, he choose it ? nor yet to destruction, and how then 
should he avoid it? For where there is no sense of 

1 D. Stewart, Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 

d2 
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things, there can be no distinction; and where ther^ 
is no distinction, there can .be no choice^' 

It is to this melancholy condition then, that siu 
seeks to bring us by all the arts which its Author 
can devise for our destruction. * Woe unto them,' say3 
6od'*s Holy Spirit, by the mouth of the prophet, Hhat 
call evil good and good evil ; that put bitter for sweet, 
and >sweet for bitter,' that represent sin and holiness as 
matters of indifference, determined by human law «or 
human opinion, but not eternally and essentially .dif* 
ferent from each other. Now this deceit which evil 
men practice on others they practice at last on them- 
selves, and thus pervert their own consciences, rob 
themselves of that light which God gave them to lead 
th^oa ^way from sin to holiness, and close up thait 
channel through which while it is clean and pure, God>s 
Holy Spirit speaks to the heart of man. While the 
conscience gives testimony against sin, the heart is :im- 
easy in sinning, and men cannot bear the torment of 
perpetual self-condemnation. They therefore will not 
use the faculties which God has givsen them, nor allow 
Vtheir ears to hear, their eyes to see, or their mind 
to think of the evil they do ^.'* 

But as it is with the mind, so is it with the -con** 
science. We cannot entirely see how or why the con., 
science should be darkened or destroyed by /sin. But 
we know that it is so, we know that one great sin 
will stun and paralyze the conscience to such a degree, 
that we are left for a .time as it were blind and inT^ 



South. 
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sensible, and that, if we recover through God's grace 
from such a state, yet the habit of sinning takes 
away finally all sense of sin, and at last extinguishes 
that blessed light which God gave us for our help 
and guidance^. The conscience no longer warns us 
against sin or condemns us for sin, and we ^ blind to our 
serious lossV please ourselves with believing that as we 
feel no reproach, we commit no sin. Then what is 
given us for our help, becomes in fact our ruin. 
Then the light which is within us indeed becomes 
darkness, and then is fulfilled that awful word, * If the 
light that is within thee becomes darkness, how great 
is that darkness!^ how utter, how hopeless! 

But look at the picture again, for the Master's hand 
hath put in a deeper shadow still. * They profess that 
they know Grod, but in works they deny him.' 

They profess that they know God, but they 
falsely profess it. They are yet able, no doubt, to 
assent to the truth that there is a God. Like the 
devils they believe, and like the devils perhaps they 
tremble, as well they may. But know God they do 
not and cannot, for to know God is to know what 
is most high, and pure, and lovely, and He can be 
known only by a nature which in kind, however faiiitly 
and dimly, resembles His. ^ Flame touches flame and 
combines into splendour and glory ^,' but before it can 
so combine, it must find a nature like its own. 

And so * in works they deny Him.' To deny God 
in works is to shew no sense of His glorious attri-^ 

* South. « Wordsworth. ^ Jer. Taylor. 
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butes in our lives and oondnct, no fear of His powers 
no love of His goodness. What else could be expected 
when the understanding is dim and the conscieilce 
dark, when men no longer discern between good and 
evil, and are no longer heart smitten at the absence 
of the one or the presence of the other P What dse can 
be expected, I say, fen* even in his best estate what 
can man do by himsdf, or how can he bring forth 
fruit unto holiness except by the help of God's Holy 
Spirit^ givea for the sake of Him that died for us, 
and in return to prayer ? But can these lost men pray, 
these slaves of passion and of sin? Shall they with 
foul lips Utter the foul thoughts of a foul heart to 
that God in whose sight the heavens are not tlean, 
and who charges the Angels with fc41y? and what 
but foul thoughts have they to offer? Oan blessing 
and cursing proceed out of the same mouth, the sen- 
sual thought, and the pure prayer? Can they com- 
mune with their own hearts in their chambers, and 
be still, when the heart is not still, when the passions 
are loud and stormy? 

But if the heart is robbed of its only strength, 
if it cannot commune with the hearths Lord in prayer 
and meditation, how can it chuse but sin ? how chuse 
but in works deny that God whom in works it hits 
never known, whose existence as a cold abstraction 
of the understanding it may admit, but whose purity, 
and mercy and love it has never loved and adored ? how 
can it chuse, I say, but sin and die? 

And is there more and worse behind ? Yes, for 
now comes on a stage of the disease more fearful and 
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dppalling yet. The sensualist becomes ^ abominable $xid 
disobedient,^ comes to loye sin with all his heart, and 
soul, and strength, and mind. 

Now that every check which nature or grace could 
supply is gone, the affections and will as well as the 
understanding, and the conscience, must be delivered 
up helpless and spell-bound to the full and endless 
dominion of impurity. There might be shame before, 
there might be some lurking sense of degradation, some 
voice within which said, however faint the accents^ 
* The good that I would I do not, but the evil that 
^ I would not, that I do. Oh ! wretched man that I 
^am, who shall deliver me from the body of thi^ 
^death.^ But now, in this fatal stage and state of 
sin, all is over, now the struggle is ended, now will 
and affections as weU as understanding and conscience 
are depraved. Now comes the strong and irresistible 
love, the passionate pursuit of vice, and the surrender 
of the whole being to vile affections and pleasures. 
The whole spirit is steeped and overwhdlmed in vice, 
the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faints 
and these wretched beings sink into that state oi which 
the Apostle speaks elsewhere, that ^ being alienated from 
the life of God and past feeling, diey give themselves 
up to work all uncleanness with greediness.^ What can 
we add to these fearful words? How paint a more lost 
estate of man, than this, that he should be living without 
God in the world, past feeling, past sorrow, or hope, 
or joy, or shame, or fear, or love, except as thefy re-* 
gard his own base selfishness ? that he should not only 
sin, and yield to temptation, in fear and trembling, 
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dtid ffhame, but in j6y? tiioft bb ^ftdught by Ht^ bdt 
fee* it with gr€^y afiFectUin ? • ^J »- ^. . 

' L^ us go on then and' view th« 'dEUaiftitM|^hm"itf 
tJiis sad tragedy, atid* now l^at we hav^ se^ how 41ust 
when it hath conceived, hath brought forib ah^^ J^vi 
6^ tod how ^sin when it is aecompliAi^ brjngelhj^fdaith 
'dtteHiii* not* that death with Christ, by which ifr&isaik 
freed from sin, but death unto Oody the 4etfth^ bf-iali 
that yet veroained in us of His image and by>«Hi3 
grace would have been supplied and perfected into 
the glorious image of Himself agidn, the tkath^ the 
final, hopeless extinction of purky, and'C^gnil^^ ^and 
khre^ ^the utter and final failure and ^eatnietion dfiidl 
4lieput*pc^es for which man was created^ . ..,> | 

j • . «/Unto every good work,^ says the Apostle^ the de- 
^fikd '^sensualist becomes ^ reprobate,^ that is, iiiBeh?ss wand 
^ttttflt for it. 

'^ /Man was created in the image of God, and. when 
he had lost it, he was redeemed by the sacriBoe of the 
'bross, that that image might be renewed in him, liif t 
iie - might again become, as far as man can b&some, 
Mke God, like Him in holiness, like Him in wisdom, 
'itnd like Him in love. 

But when all the provisions made in natui% ^d 
iti gfaee^ for this wonderful transfcH*matioo^ checks tod 
w^nings and aids and influences and ^mbnitiiottii^ ' aate 
'dighted, when the vision and the faculty- by whi*h 
they i^ould have been discerned and reco^ised^iare 
' &imed and darkened, when the book of'1>ature, a^d 
^'tfte book of grace are spread in Vain before eyes that 
at* firitt will not, and at last cannot read them, then 



Ibe kwl purpose of Go^.to r^9JX i^ fii^dly icu^tr^ 
and made of none effect, ^pr ffian J^e^soiae^ itOj^evei^j 
good'ifKHiJk «iid piHrpose^. and. niost of aU» to .that great 
wotk And .purpose of life, the correctipn of hi# oiyi^. 
beairil, liselesB. . Then holy influences) and a Savimr 
lind) i ai I Gospel, and- the world and life and time ih^ye 
inen* giyen in vain, no good has bsfn done,, no fg^gii 
tBXi be Jboped for, and like a barren tree, the mto,^ 
.g6<)d for nothing but to be cut down and cuiat ii^^o the 
fire. 

i : < ^ If aiiy man defile the temple of God^- with impurity, 
4Kiys the- Apostle, ^him will God destroy/ And lo| the 
work is accomplished: All in nature and in grace im- 
pure, no healthful pleasures left, the understaitdinff, i^ie 
oonsoi^nce^ the affections depraved, the heaxt sl^arate 
irom Grod, a greedy love of sin, and an u^tf^ 9i)d 
hopeless deadhess to all the great purposes for wbieh 
life was given. What yet remains to be desHsDyed.^ 
what yet remains of the fearful threat to be aocoi^^. 
pKshed? What but the natural and necessary result 
of all this^ the last draught of the cup of tren^bliiaig, 
ifch^ fulfilment of that pregnant and terrible .9a3FJijqg, 
< everlasting destruction &om the presence of God,^ fi^cpn 
the abode of love^ from the light of heaven ? 

Knowing) therefore, the terrors of the Lo^rd^ my 
, younger brethren, we persuade men. We do not spe/^ 
to : you on the score of expediency, nor. tell you; .tliat 
lYJc^ will ruin your hopes in life, your health, yo^r 
fortune and your reputation. But knowing God^^ ju^t 
judgement* on sin,r knowing that he ha^ so order^ /9pr 
pature that sin at first ddile^s and at last destroys jt, 
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we would fain persuade you to cast away the works of 
darkness, and ^glorify God in your bodies and spirits 
which are His."* We speak as unto wise men, judge 
ye what we my. 

But we would not leave you here, we would set 
the fair side of the picture as well as the foul, blessing 
as well as cursing, the mercy as well as the terrcH's 
of the Lord^ before you. 

So we remind you of the good gift of Grod to 
them who in a spirit of love to Him who died for 
them, and in ihumble reliance on His sacrifice and 
His promisees, have given themselves up to the guid<* 
ance of God's Holy Spirit, have been regenerated, 
and are constantly renewed by it. To them, Ho the 
pure, all things are pure.' God, who has so created 
man that vice in the natural order of things brings 
on ruin and destruction of all that is fair and lovely, 
has so created man too, that on that holiness to which 
under the Gospel dispensation man, by the free grace 
of God, may attain, there shall follow, as a condition 
and law of man's nature, happiness and enjoyment; 
True, the world is an evil world, it is full of change, 
and full of death, and full of sadness. And yet worse, 
it is full of sin, and the heart, the corrupted heart of 
man is like it, and full of sin too. Yet in the midst 
of the desert there are numberless green spots where 
the water springs, and the tree blossoms; there is a 
hever ending flow of enjoyment provided by a gracious 
God for all the pure in heart. ^ All their thoughtfi 
now flowing clear, from a clear Fountain flowing,' 
they *look round and Sf?ek for good, and find the 
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good they seek^/ For there is good every where for 
the . heart that can taste, and beauty for the eye that 
can discern it. God'^s hand is visible to the refined 
perception of parity, where the gross vision of the 
sensual will pass it imdbserved. Yea! the whole 
complex of human life, the whole checqnered scene 
of human passions, and human virtues, and human 
woes, the pure regard with tranquil and unaverted eyes, 
untainted by the evil it presents, and so reaping from 
it those precious lessons of instruction which a vdse 
Creator provided that it should teach to the pure and 
thoughtful heart. For they have obtained the glo- 
rious habit by which ^ sense is made subservient still 
to moral purposes, auxiliar to divine ^.^ 

^ To the pure,^ then, ^ all things are pure.^ In the 
midst of an evil world, the fair face of nature, the 
calm and tranquil joys of domestic hfe, the death*^ 
less products of genius, the works of the poet, the 
painter and the sage, the interchange of thought in 
society, and its indulgence in solitude, and holy friend- 
ship and faithful, fervent love, these are all pure to 
the pure; pure sources of joy and gladness to the 
unpolluted heart. And yet more and hi^er than 
all, there come to them joys which the defiled and €he 
unbeliever can never know. To them and them alone 
belongs the antepast of heaven, the heavenly joy of 
contemplation and prayer. The pure in heart can 
think with ever-kindling and ever-growing love of the 
purity, the goodness and the love of God; and soar-- 

I 

* Words woith. 
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ing on seraph wjogs, can aoiticipate, as' far as mortal 
frailty may, the time when faith shall expire in cef- 
iaintyy aild hope in joy. The pure in heart alone 
can in some sort understand^ adore and love the 
might and majesty of that pure love ivhich offered 
Itself as a sacrifice for sinfid man on* the Cross, f^r 
they alone are free from those base and pcdluting tod 
defiling passions which rendef the heart callous to the 
sufferings and joys of others, and concenter" * every 
thought mid wish and hope in self. Their^s is' indeed 
the vision atid the faculty divine. They look inio 
the fife of things^ That transformation of their nature 
ii^to the perfect image of God is begun on earth, which 
is to be completed in heaven ; and they will be changed 
fi<om §lory to glory until they see God as he is* ' 

But how and when shill man, frail and corrupt 
by nature^ attain to such purity, and then to such 
promises? Not by his own strength assuredly, nor 
by JEmy strength but that which was won for him by 
the isaicrifice of the Cross, the strength which will 
cheer the desponding and despairing heart, strengthen 
the feeble knees, and raise up the hands that hang 
down; the help of God's Holy Spirit, holy and making 
holy, purifying as well as pure. It is He and He 
alone that can create a clean heart and renew a fight 
spirit within us. If we will not slight and grieve 
and quench Him, it is He that hath promised to 
make our hearts His temple, and that ha§ told Us 
that holiness becometh His house for ever. 

And when shall the glorious work be commenced ? 
Oh ! say not that youth is stormy, and that the age 
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of passion conies in clouds and tempests. Listen to 
the tribute which one great spijrit of this age has 
pcdd to another, speaking not of a self-righteous man 
or a mere moralist, but recording of one who has eirer 
lived in the light of Christian faith and piety ^ thiit he 
^passed from the innocence of youth to virtue, < not 
only free from all vicious habit, but .unstained by .anjr 
act of intemperance or the degradations akin to intasi-* 
penance.'* Well has he added that 4t is not easy to osti* 
mate the effects which, by God's grace, the example 
of a young mau as highly distinguished for stiicjt pu- 
rity of disposition and conduct as well as .for , jadfiU 
lectual powers may produce on those of the sax^e <^ 
and pursuits as himself. Others learn to feel j^ .de^ 
grading^ whajt they before knew to .be wrong,, and <t9 
know that .an. opposite conduct which they .might other- 
wise chuse to consider as the .easy virtue of cold ai^^ 
selfish prudence, may be combined with the nojsilefilj 
emotions and views, the most dis^iterested .and. .in^ 
ginative ^y as it assuredly arises from the highest sonr^ 
fron^i love tp God, and from a sense of the inestimal^le 
worth and value of that nature, which howc^v^ CQir-r 
rupted no,w, was at first created, was then redeemf^d^ 

and i^ yet sanctified by God Himself. 

But not only may its sanctification be.^ecll;edjn ^ 
season qf youth, but that is the fittest and most, appro- 
priate season. Jt is for no other reason that the wise 
man so earnestly urges upoii us that we shojLild 'i^emeni- 
ber our Creator in the. days of oiur you^h.** It is nqt 

^ Coleridge inhis Biogiftphia LiteiwU) speaking of Southey. 
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because we then most want the comfort which such 
a i-emembrance brings. Far, very far from it. More 
yea! far more in the trials, and sufferings and disap* 
pointments of manhood, or in the feebleness of age, 
does man require for his own sake the soul sustaining 
comfort of Grod^s presence and love. It is because, 
however deep and deadly the taint of sin in our na« 
ture, it has not yet established those habits of actual 
sin, which, as we have seen, debase, defile and at last 
destroy that nature, which God desires to see made like 
His own. Rash, and thoughtless, and presuming youth 
is, but yet what Christian can look on the youth of 
others, or look back on his own almost withcnit regret? 
Steadier and firmer piurposes may have come on with 
maidiood, but yet alas ! for man in manhood, if he has 
gone forth without faith in a Saviour and without the 
help of God's Holy Spirit, to mix himself with the 
world, and to learn suspicion, hatred, avarice, to be 
led by expediency, to sully his nature with habits ot 
sin P Can he then remember his Creator, and learn of 
God's Holy Spirit the purity which ought to be his ? 
When getting and spending lay waste all our powers, 
cold will be our devotion, ill shall we then learn, if 
then we are first to learn, to remember Him for whom- 
we feel no love nor adoration, and whose purity and 
glory our polluted nature can so ill understand. 

But pass this busy season, and all its corrupting 
business and pleasures, will the heart be more open 
to its Creator, if we wait till the feebleness of age 
and infirmity comes on? when all is become insipid 
and uniriteresting, when day brings no joy and night 
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tio rest, when the senses are dim, the body decayed, 
and the mind enfeebled by the course of nature, and 
we have wasted all our powers in impurity, can we 
then begin to remember that Being whose glory we 
can never worthily comprehend in the strength of all 
our powers, never duly embrace in the very warmth of 
our young love and joy ? Vain and hopeless expecta- 
tion. If we would remember God as we ought, and learn 
to love him as we oiight, and, through that remem- 
brance and love, become pure as we ought, we must 
remember Him in the days of our youth, when the 
young heart finding on earth not enough to occupy 
and exercise its overflowing love, will rise with delight 
to that Being whose perfections alike justify and satisfy 
the most ardent emotion. The seed will be sown on 
no unfruitful or barren soil. God will visit with his 
most gracious influences the young heart that turns 
to Him. He will so exalt and purify your affections, 
that sin shall not sully his workmanship, nor bring 
on that fearful state where nothing is pure. He will 
lead you safe through the dangers and afflictions of 
manhood, and through the infirmities and uneasiness 
o^ decline. In the last sad hour of life He shall be 
the comfort of your parting spirit, in a higher world 
your exceeding and eternal reward. 

For there * the pure in heart,^ and only they / shall 
see their God.' 
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Behold, the hour cometh, tfea, is now come, thai ye ^aU- (^' 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me aic^:. 
and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me. 

^ ft 

1 HAVE endeavoured in the preceding Discourses^ 
to set before you some important features of the 
Gospel scheme. I first shewed, that the aids and assist- 
ances of God^s Holy Spirit won for man by the sa- 
crifice of the cross, restore to him, what his corrupted 
nature had lost, the power of rising to a high degree 
of moral perfection. I afterwards pointed out how, on 
the one hand, the word of God calls on man, thus 
restored and re-endowed, to use his regained powers for 
their appropriate and worthy purposes, the glory of 
God and the good of man, how, on the other^ the same 
word threatens, that if, instead of being consecrated to 
this their only and legitimate purpose, they are dedi- 
cated to the service of sin, they will have been restored 

1 This was the l«8t Sermon of the course of 1830. 
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in vain, and only to be involved in another, an utter 
and final destruction. 

To day, in closing my addresses to you, I would 
rest on that other fealure of ;our; biased religion on 
which in a deep sense of his need and weakness, frail> 
suffering, mortal man must desire most of all to rest, 
the coil«folati6ns which it offers to them ^ho truly 
aeeept it. The words of the text are well adapted to 
lead us to this contemplation. 

There is something, I think, inexpressibly touching 
in these simple words, when we remember the relation 
between the speaker and those whom he addressed. 
They ''had ghren up all for him, they had heiard Mi 
wards 6t thight and obeyed his call, they . had" seen 
his deeds of power and had owned that the hand of 
Grod was in them, they loved their Master and twere 
loved of him. And now they were told by oiie in 
whom they knew that the spirit of wisdom and pro^ 
phecy' dwelt, who could not err and would not deceive, 
that notwithstanding all they had done and all they 
had suffered, notwithstanding the strong ties of love 
by wiiich they were bound to this beloved and glorious 
Master, they would desert him in his hour of need,' 
that when his foes seemed too mighty for him, when 
he was to be seized and reviled and insulted and slain,' 
self and selfish fear would prevail for a time over love,* 
atld tbey would leave their Friend, their Master, thelK^ 
gracious Instructor, their kind Lord alone and helpless 
to his enemies. Alas ! the weakness of our fraif and 
corrupted nature, wh6n even love^ that very passion 
which was given that self might be annulled, Is con* 

£ 
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quered by self, and a base and slavish fear stands 
in the place of the love which should be stronger 
than death. How often indeed in daily life do we see 
such base passions, yea ! far baser drive out that love 
of Christ which should triumph over all! How often 
^o we see men even ashamed of their Saviour, and 
yielding to sifi, because they are afraid to meet the 
scorn or the ridicule of the enemies of the cross. 
They are scattered every man to his own, to his own 
baseness and his own sm, and desert that holy cause 
and that holy Saviour for whom they should count 
it a precious and a happy thing to shed their heatt^s 
blood. 

But, my brethren, these words, wherein the kind 
Master foretold the sad and shameful parting of his 
followers from him in his time of need, are not sad 
and touching only, for they contain a care for the 
sorrow they bring. Though earthly friends and earthly 
help would fail him, yet he was not to go through 
the sad scenes of suffering and trial alone. The Father 
was to be with him, to ccMnfort and cheer him in 
that mighty agony in the garden, when the traitor 
kissed him, when the soldier seized, the priest revikd^ 
the people clamoured^ and the judge condemned. Yea i 
the comforts of the Father^s presence would lead him 
to the foot of the cross, and only leave him in that 
arduous and bitter struggle which he must go thiou^ 
by his own strength, for without its agony ainl its 
bitterness man could not be redeemed. 

We cannot then read these words as they apply to 
our Lord without having our thoughts led to the misery 
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and the woe which for our sakea he endured; to the 
mightiness of that struggle for which he required the 
presence and the aid and the comfort of the everlasting 
Father. 

But I would to day consider these words as spoken 
by Christ, not of his own case, but of every true be- 
liever in his hoiy name. For by every one of such 
believerB may they be uttered with the same truth, and 
the same cheering confidence of help and assistance 
as they were spoken by Christ Jesus himself. By 
^very one of such believers, I «ay, but by none 
besides. 

This surely is a theme of no mean interest to 
all. For. though we must own with joy and thank- 
fulness that God^s world in which he has placed ui is 
a good world, and full of good, yet its good (con- 
sists not. in an exemption from evil, but in a triumph 
over it through a pure spirit, and holy faith and love. 
I need nott stay to give a formal proof, that in 
one sense ^ man. is born to trouble as the spairks fly 
upwards,^ to temporal trouble, that is, nor that sueh 
trouble is enough to crush and break a heart that has 
pothiBg to depend on but itself. Need I speak of 
adversity, of poverty, of reproach, of temptation, of 
oppression? or wh^e these .come not, need. I speak 
oi that . which comes to all, of change and chance 
and time .and death? or. of their overwhelming and 
ovenqpowering weight on the self dependent spirit? 
Who knows not this? and who knows not too (for 
God has told us) that He who ordained that troubles 
should fall on man, sends them for trial and judgment 

E 2 
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of the soul, sends tbem as one of the means of grace 
to perfect the faith and purify the soul of those who 
use them aright. For it is by the fire that the gold 
is tried and purified, and that must indeed be a bright 
and heavenly soul which has no dross for the fire of 
affliction to cleanse and drive away. Troubles then 
will come as thick as the autumn leaves, and they 
come for trial? Then comes the question. How are 
they to be endured? how can the weakness of man 
bear up under the fiery trial, how bear it with forti^ 
tude and resignation, how come out of the fire exalted 
and improved ? 

There can be no certainty, I say, that such patient 
submission can be shewn except by the true believer, 
such comfort be felt except by him, such improve- 
ment derived except by him. Other men may be tried 
by affliction, but will not always be improved. Some- 
times indeed, when the hand of God has been heavy, 
on the sinner, he feels the justice of the punishment 
and the kindness of the warning. He comes forth from 
the house of mourning a better man, and can say 
with the Psalmist, ^ It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted,^ and ^ before I was troubled I went wrong, 
but now have I kept thy word !^ But too often the 
punishment and the warning are thrown away. When 
we remember indeed how obstinate a resistance sin 
presents to all the means of grace, whence, humanly 
speaking, should improvement come to the hardened 
sinner from troubles? Does he think he deserves 
them? Does he know the value of heavenly above 
earthly things, and so can he bear in patience that 
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which while it afflicts the body, cleanses the soul? 
Does he own the friailty and corruption of his nature, 
and so does he submit in patience to the remedy for 
his disease ? If sickness comes upon him, does he 
know what blessed use may be made of it for quiet 
thought and prayer and praise ? If worldly losses come 
on him, and he «ees those around him succeeding where 
he has failed, does not this too often make his temper 
more violent, more worldly and more devilish than it 
was before, because he knows not how to receive the 
dispensations of God, and use them, as they were meant, 
for his own good, or to reap the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness from the seed that is sown in tribulation 
and tears. In good truth, is he not alone ? Has he 
any constant or soul cheering xommunion with his 
Maker and his God? Does he look on Him as a 
kind Father in whose hands he can trust himself with 
the blessed certainty that God will make all things 
work for his good, that God loveth and pitieth him 
eveti as a father loves and pities his own children ? 

No ! my dear brethren, the believer is indeed the 
only one who can always bear affliction in patience, yea ! 
with comfort, and hope, and joy, the only one who can 
commit himself as unto a faithful Creator for joy or 
sorrow, certain and sure that what He wills, be it joy 
or be it sorrow, is best, and that if it be sorrow, in 
that sorrow he is not alone, for his Father is with 
him. And why is this ? We need only look to the 
course of a true believer's life to see ho.w this holy 
comfort has sprung up in his soul * how he, in a word, 
is not alone. For the believer has begun his course 
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in recognizing and confessing the corruption and sin- 
fulness of his own nature, and in bewailing that firailty 
and sin which beset man^s path by day and night, 
and separate him from his God. He has occupied 
himself in dwelling with holy love and joy on all the 
glory and beauty of the nature of his God, and the 
fondest and devoutest wish and prayer of his heart 
is to make himself day by day more or more like 
unto God, more and more fit to hold communion with 
the great Father of Spirits, to be the frieud and the 
Child of God. And that fond prayer hath been re- 
gistered on high and answered by the fall and plen- 
tif ul out-pouring of the gifts of the Spirit ; for Jesus 
that is gone up on high sits at the right hand of 
God to offer up the prayers of His people to the 
Eternal, and obtains for them that help which in time 
of need they require. So day by day the believer 
is brought nigber and nigher to God; his prayer is 
day by day more frequent, more earnest, more happy^ 
more blessed; and day by day the power of the 
Spirit subdues the power of Satan within him, and 
pride, and enVy, and lust, and covetousness give ptece 
to meekness, and love, and purity, and charity: 
Thus he is brought to be * a cWld of God,' to fed 
that he has < the grace of the Lord Jesus, and the lov^ 
of God and the communion of the Holy Spirit^ ever 
dwelling with him, and to cry dut in the Spirit of a 
Son of God, when troubles press upon hinl, •Yet I am 
not alone, for my Father is with me.** *< 

are the troubles tliat can then break 
liever's heart, or separate him from hi? 
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and birth-right i* Bittw indeed arc the piuigs that he 
may be called on to undergo, but he knows that a 
Father's hand is in them, that * though in a little wrath 
He may seem to hide His face from us for a mcnnent, yet 
with everlasting kindness will He have mercy on us,' 
that the troubles he endures are sent to root out the 
still remcuning evils of his nature, or to try his pa- 
ti^ice, to teach him his weakness, and to detach him 
more and more from every earthly hold. 

What I thou poor widow, is it indeed thine only 
Son that this much people is conducting to the silent 
grave of his father ? Have the mother's throe, the 
mother's care, the mother's love, the mother's prayer 
been ail in vainP Have all thine anxious care and 
culture been wasted on a cankered budP Art thou 
indeed left childless, friendless, and alone to pass 
through a few solitary years of helpless and unre- 
garded infirmity P No ! thou art not alone .' that meek 
look, that patient eye, answer, 'Every earthly hope is 
gone, but yet I am not alone, for my Father is with 
me.' By the fire <^ auction indeed He will try and 
purify me, but by the comforts of His grace He <^eeFS 
and soothes my trouUed spirit. My Saviour says unto 
toe, Weep not. He fills up the dreary void in my aching 
heart, and makes me know and feel that He w^ give 
mej * a place and a name better than of sons and of 
name that shall not be 

> art thou condemned to 
bed. of sickness and of 
gallant shew passing by, 
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and be a stranger to its joy, to see thy young c6in- 
panions rich in the worWs good and the wwWs joyy 
the proud husband, the happy father, the honouxed 
and beloved of all, while that narrow room and woe^ 
ful bed witness from year to year thy solitary anguish f 
Art thou left alone by gay compamons and an im-* 
heeding world ? Yea ! but thou art not alone, thy Gkkl 
is with thee^, ^ faith keeps her midnight watch with thee^ 
smiling on woe,' prayer heals, thought cheers, the word 
elevates and exalts, ^the pale eye glows widi joy wild 
health can never know,^ every feature speaks in silevce 
a Christian's faith and hope, and when at Isst Ak 
trial ifi over, the warfare accomplished and grace giv^ 
way to glory, angels shall waft the patient spirit from 
that bed of anguish to an heavenly home ^ not m^tde 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,' and joyful as it 
is eternal! 

What, thou servant of God ! is thy course through 
a vain world full of woe and struggle? Doth passion 
lure, doth temptation assail, are foes clamorous and 
fnends cold and careless? Is thy name made a by« 
word for the sake of the cross ? Art thou reproached 
by one for thy zeal> by another for thy coldness? 
Do some hate, scmie contemn, some vilify, some r^ 
j»*oach, and more turn away in cold indifference from 
thy message? Yea! so it hath been, and so it shall 
be! A vain and evil world will of a suretv treat the 
frail and corrupt servant as it treated the gloriotis 
Master, or at best they will leave thee al<me. But 



Keble. 
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thou of all men art Dot alone J thy Father is with 
thee ! ' it is thy Saviour^s word, ^ Lo ! I am with thee 
always!^ and in devotion to his service, in the earnest, 
though the frail endeavour, to win and save souls, to do 
God?s work in the world, but above all, in His gra. 
cious presaace and sustaining aid. His blessing and 
Hifi^ love, there are joys which the world could neither 
give nor take away. ^He blesses and thou shalt be 
blest!' 

Yes ! my brethren, wherever the believer is, how- 
ever severe his trials, however bitter his grief, there 
Ood ia with hhn to comfort, to cheer and to bless. 
This is the lot which He offers to them that oS^r 
their hearts to Him. Will you then reject His rich 
gifts and graces? Will you go forth into the world 
to meet its troubles and its afflictions with your dtm 
strength? Or do you hope the common doom of man 
will be reversed for you? Shall health give you 
constant joy, riches supply you with unending com- 
forts, shall death spare your friends, your kindred, 
and your children, and all the world conspire to smooth 
your path and to save you from the woes and diffi- 
culties which press on the common life of man ? Vain 
hope ! the troubles will come. Can you endure them 
alone? Will you not come forth from them with 
broken hopes, blasted happiness and an exasperated 
temper? Will they not encrease the evil of your na- 
ture, while they encrease the misery of your lot, and 
make you ten*fold more the children of Satan than 
before, by the murmuring spirit of discontent which 
they implant? 
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But if it is vain to hope that we can go through the 
troubles that await us without God, it is as vain to hope 
that we can derive any comfort from Him, if we never 
turn to Him, but when the hour of trial comes. If we 
are strangers to oUr Father, aliens from our friend, 
strangers to His nature. His spirit. His works and His 
word, what comfort can we hope from Him in the hour 
of need ? Days and months and years must pass before 
we can enter into free communion with man, and do we 
hope that we can at once have free communion with the 
blessed spirit of God, that He will at once impart the 
joys and comforts of heaven to souls that are earthly and 
s^ASual, because they cry out to Him when they find 
that ^vain is the help of man?'' Blessed indeed be 
His name, the fire may at last purify, but long and 
grievous must be the ordeal, long must the sinner 
contend with his own hard and selfish heart, long strive 
in vain to free himself from the ignorance in which 
sin has bound him, long doubt and well nigh despair 
whether the grace of God can ever visit, or His com- 
fort cheer a heart so stained with sin. No, if we would 
be the friends of God and have his present help in 
trouble, if we would avoid the agony of despair of His 
grace in union with our worldly troubles, we must 
become His friends betimes, we must labour by grace 
to make pur souls fit temples for His Holy Spirit, 
and to drive away all the evil passions of a corrupt 
pature. His goodness and His glory must be our 
morning theme and our evening meditation, and daily 
must we strive more and more to fashion ourselves 
after the Divine image, to nourish all holy tempers, to 
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make our immortal souls our chief object, and to assist 
in doing God's work in the world by promoting His 
glory and winning souls to Him. 

Blessed, thrice blessed, if by so giving up our- 

selves to the guidance of God'^s word and spirit, we 

become the friends and children of God. For then 

when the storms of life burst upon us, we have a 

refuge, a shelter, and a home, we have a friend to 

whom we can go with the blessed certainty of having 

every trouble hushed and every tear dried. When 

earthly friends are scattered to their own and leave 

us alone, yet we are not alone, for He is with us. 

We tnay speak to Him as dear children, and say, 

* Doubtless, thou art our Father, though Abraham be 

ignorant of us and Israel acknowledge us not.^ ^ Though 

father and mother forsake us, thou wilt take us up.** 

<The mother may forget her sucking child ^, and 

have no compassion on the fruit of her womb^' but 

thou canst never forget thine own, thou canst never 

leave them alone. Thou wilt guide them with diy 

counsel, mid after that receive them into glory. Thou 

wilt lead them by Cbe greeii pastures and refresh 

their weary souls with the waters of comfort. In life 

thou wilt be their friend, in death their portion for 

ever. 

' Isaiah xlix. 15. 
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THE LDVE OF REPUTATION. 



St. Matthew XXVI. 13. 

FerU^ I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shaU he freatdmd' 
in the whole world, there shall also this, which this womnn 
hath done, be told for a memorial of her. 

. Ths Bible profits him who habitually resorts t6 
it, as his instructor, his guide, his councillor and friend; 
as We are all bound to do, not only by what it does, 
but by what it does not bring before him. Other books 
tob often bring before us at every moment the world 
and the. world's law. They seek to urge and to re^ 
strain us by motives which address themselves to our 
passions, our interests and our temporal hopes and fears. 
They ^eak to: us of honour and independence, and 
dignity, and accumulation of fortune for our families, 
and of maintaining our station in society. But in the 
book of God these are sounds unknown. In passing 
from many worldly studies to the study of that book, 
we seem to pass from a scene of blood and guile, to 
the happy isles of which the Poet dreamt, from the 
heat and noise and turmoil of a crowded street to the 
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unbroken calm of the lake or the valley, from the 
dark, murky, clogged and sickening atmosphere of a 
vast capital, to drink in the sweet and iiealthful gale 
that breathes from the mountaiii^s breast, or expatiate 
on the liquid aether that plays on its brow. We pass 
at once, as it were, to another world. And there have 
been times, I suppose, in every man^s life, when after 
being more than usually wearied, worn and distracted 
with the struggles and contests of the world, and de- 
tained by them from his usual recourse to the book 
of life, he has heard on the holy day of rest in the 
house of God the sound of His word coming forth 
from the calm voice of his minister, and has then proved 
its marvellous and sovereign efficacy, its power, at first 
perhaps, almost to oppress and subdue the wearied spirit 
by the very force of contrast, but then its heavenly 
power to heal, and strengthen and calm and cheer. 

It is not only that He who speaks in the Bible 
speaks with authoirity, and with that dignity and porw^r 
which man's mind cannot f«l to recognise, and which- 
in its better moods, it hails with joy unspeakable. It 
is not only that He speaks as never man spake, but 
that He speaks of other and better and higher and 
holier things than man speaks, that He urges by purer' 
motives^ forbids by more lofty views of duty, and re* 
moves us from the constant sense of struggle and guile, 
to have our conversation, if not yet in heaven, yet in 
purity and peace. 

Yet on a nearer view, we discern that He whose 
blessed prerogative it is to educe evil from good, has 
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not resigned its exercise in dealing with the passions 
of man by the Gospel, any more than in ruling the 
events which those passions produce, that He seeks 
not to destroy but to controul, to temper, and to 
guide, that, while He leaves the three measures of meal 
unaltered in their nature. He introduces a heavenly 
leaven, which by slow degrees will leaven the whole 
lump. 

There are some Christians indeed, who seem to think 
that their religion is valuable exactly in proportien as 
it teaches them to renounce all human fSeelings, and to 
escape from what they call or consider the defilement 
of human sympathies, and that they approach to hearen 
only in proportion as they renounce the earth. Bttt 
this, I think, is not the religion of the Gospel. Its 
principle is not extirpation but correction. The various 
faculties and passions which have been implanted in man 
by his Maker, have not been implanted in vain. The 
passions which in their excess destroy, in their due 
mkd foreseen exercise, save. A curse when umxHrrected, 
they, are a blessing when under the guidance of the 
law which God prescribes for them. Even anger, which 
iit first sight may seem to address itsdf least to our 
acceptance and kindly regard, is, as has been shown 
by the great philosojjtiical Divine^ of the last century, 
3. necessary ingredient in the moral character of mai^ 
without which it would be wanting to some of its most 
important aims and objects, and unable to accomplish 
some of the best services which God expects, and which, 

1 Bishop Butler. 
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by the grape offered to us through the Gospel, He en- 
ables u^ to offer to Him. 

It would probably be found indeed on a fair and 
full survey of the passions of the human heart on the 
one hand, and of the Gospel on the other, that eren 
if not expressly named or referred to, there are yet 
provided in the sacred pages, rules sufRciently dear 
and explicit to teach us how far every one of the 
passions implanted in the human heart is to be checked, 
how far it may be and is to be used as a motive to 
Christian exertion and Christian holiness. Such a rule, 
I think, is provided in the text for pur instruction and 
guidance in reference to a principle which has no mean 
power by nature over the human heart, the love of repu^ 
tation. There is not, perhaps, any other passage in the 
New Testament^ which refers to it so distinctly, there 
is not at all events any other passage, I believe, which 
speaks of handing down any action to posterity. If 
the apostle must needs glory, he glories not of those 
marvellous qualities of mind and heart which have 
made him the wonder of posterity, but of his infirmities, 
his perils, his toils, his sufferings; and even then he 
bitterly complains that he was compelled thus to cut 
off occasion from them who sought it, and to justify 
himself and his brethren. Even that great deed which 
ift to be talked of for ever, and which the angels 
beheld with wonder, is spoken of) as regards the future, 
by its effects alone. We^ then, who believe that all 
scripture is written for our guidance, and must there- 

* See however 2 Cor. iii. 8. and 3 John i. 2. though these form no 
exception to the remark. 
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fore in a deep sense of its preciousness, Hsten to every 
word with attention and awe, yea ! gather up as it were^ 
the crumbs under the table, cannot surely pass by these 
remarkable words, in our speculations on the admissi-' 
bility of this principle of action. 

Of its existence and its powerful efficacy in man^s 
unregenerate nature, as a fact, we cannot doubt. It 
will be our business to day, taking the text as our 
guide, to enquire how far the Gospel requires it to be 
modified and altered, and then how far it can be used 
as an instrument for working our own good and the 
good of other men. 

Let us look for a moment to the substance of the 
text and the matter which it contains. When Mary 
had washed our Lord^s feet with her tears and wiped 
them with the hair of her head, and had poured over 
Him the most costly and precious ointment, our Lord on 
finding that these proofs of her love had called forth the 
censure of some of his followers, shewed His sense of 
her feelings and of theirs, by declaring that ^ whereso- 
ever this Gospel should be preached through the whole 
world, there this woman^s deed should be told also.** 

Now what was this only deed which the Gospel un- 
dertakes to hand down to everlasting fame ? Was it a 
display of genius, of wisdom, or of learning ? Was it an 
heroic act of courage or of self devotion.? Was it the 
triumph of the warrior or the statesman ? No I it was 
none of these ; it was a simple act of faith and love ! 
It was a pure and genuine exercise of those heavenly 
graces, by the exercise of which the human soul is to 
regenerate itself, and to bring itself back into commu- 
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nion with God, and in the prosecution of those high 
objects, to become a source of infinite blessings to man- 
kind. These are the objects for which man livep under 
the Gospel covenant, these are the objects which that 
covenant and its Author seek to promote. And He 
has chosen to commend this deed to everlasting re- 
membrance, we may believe, because the spirit which it 
evinces especially tends to promote them. The spirit, 
I say, for the act itself conferred no signal benefit on 
mankind, either present or future, either directly or by 
consequence. That spirit was a spirit of faith and love, 
and we need not stay to prove that a spirit of faith and 
love to God, ever manifests itself in active love to man^^ 
nay ! is the only real and the only permanent founda- 
tion of such love, and that thus, both as it concerns the 
individual in whom it is found and mankind at large, 
it is the spirit which is to effect God^s purpose in the 
moral world. 

The Gospel then, if we read its intention aright, 
judges that spirit worthy of immortality, which tends to 
promote the good of man, or if we dare not judge of 
the intentions of the Author of good, we may at least 
trace the effects of His works and of His direction of man« 
How often, since He declared that ^what this wom^n 
had done should be told for a memorial of her,^ how 
often has the faithful heart dwelt on her simple deed 
with sympathy and joy, and the sinful heart with 
shame and remorse, and conviction of sin, and peni- 
tential sorrow ! She wiped His feet with her hair, when 
she had bathed them with her tears. She gave her 
most precious substance to pay a short and perishing 

F 
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tribute of honour to her Redeemer. She thought 
no saxsrifice too great for Him, and no service too 
vile for her, to shew how she was given up in soul 
and spirit to the anxious desire to show at once her 
repentance and her love ! Oh ! how often in every age,, 
when the anxious and fearful heart has bent its thoughts 
on the grave and the life beyond the grave, and has 
sighed for the spirit that is to bear it up through the 
one, and to fit it for the other; when it is struggling 
with hope and fear, sinking under the remembrance of 
sin and of the penalty for sin, and longing with the 
returning prodigal, to go to a Father, to an offended, 
a pardoning, a merciful God, how often has it recog- 
nized in Mary's spirit, the spirit struggling within. 
How often has it been encouraged, by finding the 
acceptance which she gained, to imitate her example, 
and in the retirement of the closet, like her to cast 
itself at the Redeemer's feet, and give itself up to 
Him ? How often too did that faithful penitent, when 
she had heard with wonder that wherever the ever- 
lasting Gospel was preached, her lowly name was to 
be told with praise, how often did she reflect with 
humble delight, as she wended on her pilgrimage to 
the grave, that her example should be profitable to 
many a Christian, many a sinner, and many a penitent ? 

But when we know what spirit is approved by 
the great Author of Christianity, and know that He 
has pronounced a deed which displayed a genuine in- 
deed, but an obscure and lowly, instance of it, wor- 
thy to be had in everlasting remembrance, we may 
surely say that they who in Christian humility know 
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that such a spirit has been wrought by God^s grace in 
them, may look without presumption and without sin, 
to a lasting record of the deeds which evince it, nay ! 
that they may be urged on to a more active exercise of 
the spirit itself, by the hope of such a permanent me- 
morial. We shall find that the Gospel in driving out 
the love of self, has robbed the thirst for praise of all 
its power to defile and degrade. This blessed leaven 
has changed its nature, and has transformed it from 
a selfish thirst for selfish enjoyment, into a pure and 
earnest desire to connect ourselves with all mankind 
by the sacred tie of love, by rejoicing with them that 
rejoice, by weeping with them that weep, and to re- 
ceive from them in return for our love, a love like 
ours, an appreciation of our earnest and hearty desire 
to aid, and cheer, and accompany them on their way 
to everlasting peace. Thus what by nature is an evil 
passion, by grace may be made an invaluable instru- 
ment to excite us to active exertion in the cause of 
man and God. 

Let us look at this important subject a little more 
narrowly. 

The love of reputation either present or posthu- 
mous, if not chastised and modified by the Gospel, 
can not only not be admitted, but must be utterly 
refused and rejected as a principle of action, for it is 
incredibly mischievous in itself, and is entirely at vari- 
ance with the principles enforced by the Gospel. It 
is in truth, while uncontrouled, only one form of that 
self-idolatry which the Gospel seeks to expel from the 

F2 
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heart of man. It partakes of all its evils, and it aAd§ 
some which are peculiar to itself. Like all other forms 
of the worship of self, to self it postpones every con* 
sideration, moral and divine. To self, it sacrifices 
honour, generosity, and justice. To self, it sacrifices 
the good of kindred, and neighbourhood, and country, 
and mankind. But all this is done, in a greater or 
less degree, every day and every hour, by the disci- 
ples of selfishness under every form, by the sensualist 
or by the covetous. But the slave of reputation adds 
to the other vices of his school, the hateful vices of 
fraud and falsehood. Vanity is gratified as much by 
a false as by a true reputation, and to the vain man, a 
false has this advantage above a true reputation for 
any excellent virtue, that it is gained far more easily, 
at a less expence of time and of exertion. Thus the 
love of reputation at once introduces a connexion with 
fraud and falsehood, a carelessness and a desertion of 
truth. And where these have come, nothing bad ha9 
not come. So that it is not without reason that the 
great philosopher and statesman of the last genera* 
tion, said that ^ when full grown, vanity is the worst 
of all vices, and the occasional mimick of them all; 
that it makes the whole man false; that it leaves no- 
thing sincere or trustworthy about him; that his best 
qualities are perverted and poisoned by it, and operate 
exactly as the worst; that its disciples exist by every 
thing which is spurious, fictitious and false; by every 
thing which takes the man from his house, and sets 
him on a stage; which makes him up an artificial 
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creature with painted theatrick sentiments fit to be seen 
by the glare of candle light, and formed to be com- 
templated at a due distance ^'' 

This our own reason and a due attention to our 
own nature, would teach us. But how is the lesson 
enforced, in how much louder accents of condemna- 
tion is vanity reproved, when we listen to the voice 
of the Gospel, and hear its condemnation of those 
who * do their good works to be seen of men.' When 
we learn from that sacred voice, that humility is the 
basis of the Christian system, we know that it is the 
deep and firm foundation of all real virtue. We 
know that with the untempered thirst for human 
praise comes, if not the conviction of deserving it, yet 
the entire forgetfulness of our utter unworthiness, a 
sense, a deep and sincere sense of which, is the motive 
which at once leads us to seek a Redeemer, and dis- 
poses us to a practical acceptance of his work, a deep 
and sincere sense of which is the only instrument for 
enabling us to judge of ourselves, of others, and of 
mankind at large, and of giving us those just views 
which are the best part of human knowledge. 

We know from our Saviour's own words, that even 
^ true belief in Him cannot co-exist with the despotic 
sway of a thirst for praise, that the very spring and 
source of truth, is perverted and poisoned by it. ^ How 
can ye believe,' He asks, * who seek for honour from 
one another, and seek not the honour that cometh of 
God only?' And the same sacred page itself affords 
very soon after, an instance in illustration of that 

1 Burke. 
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spirit which our Lord notices here, when it records 
the practical disbelief of those, who, while they could 
not but own that Jesus was the Son of God, would 
not confess Him before men because they feared ex- 
pulsion from the synagogue, ' for they loved the praise 
of men more than the praise of God.' 

But we must go much further than this, and again, 
on the joint testimony of reason, experience and reve- 
lation, proclaim that human praise is not only never to 
be made the motive of our actions, but that we are, 
as often as necessity arises, to set aside all appeal or 
reference to human judgment. 

The experience of past ages, and of our own, 
proves to us, by evidence that cannot be shaken, how 
often mankind have been forward and clamorous to 
condemn the good and cherish the evil, to reject with 
scorn all that tended to their own advantage and im- 
provement, and foster their own ruin; to recdve their 
worst foes into their bosom and destroy their best and 
wisest friends. And reason tieaches us not to wonder 
at this sad lesson of history. It shews us that at a 
given time, and for a time, even society on its largest 
scale, will and must, by the sad necessity of its nature, 
act like the individuals of which it is the aggregate. It 
will consequently be liable to the same passion, influ- 
enced by the same selfishness, and led away by the same 
delusions. Empirics will possess the same power to cheat 
and deceive and misguide and abuse the public mind^ as 
they have to betray the individual. Public opinion is 
therefore but too often not the verdict of the wise and 
the good, but the stupid and barbarous outcry of the 
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ign(»rant led cm by the crafty, to malign and vilify and 
destroy all that is in reality most holy and healthful ; 
the malignaat and brutal and cowardly ^ Away with 
him,^ in answer to the calm question, ^What evil h^h 
lie done.^ In many cases, if such an arbiter is to have 
any weight with us, it must be with exertions and 
allowances which refine it to nothing, it must be when 
it has had time for reflexion and time for detection, 
it must be on an appeal from its mad drunkenness 
to its repentant eobriety. And if our reason teaehes 
us that even the general voice, with all the contend- 
ing elements and checks and controuls which form 
it, is so little fitted to command onx respect, or excite 
our dei»res for its approbation, still less can the judg- 
ment of any of those small portions and divisions of 
it with which alone it is the common lot of common 
men to be concerned, and which are without the checks 
and balances by which some portion of truth may be 
inserted into the public opinion, or some of its malig- 
nity extracted. Still more falsely than that false and 
fallible oracle will they deliver the dictates of truth, 
And consequently still more danger will there be in 
taking their voice as our guide of life, and in allowing 
it to come into even a momentary competition with 
that higher and more perfect rule which has be^i 
^ven to us for our guidance. Conscience informed 
and directed by Scripture in a word never can mislead 
us. Public opinion or human judgment has misled 
thous^ids, and may and. will mislead thousands stiU, 
So say reason and experience. And so saith Scripture, 
speaking by the apostle, when knowing how he was 
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misrepresented and misjudged by his children in the 
faith, he referred himself from their fallible tribunal to 
the unerring and eternal tribunal of the everlasting and 
omniscient God, and told them that < It was a very 
small thing with him that he should be judged of 
them, or of man's judgment at all.* 

But if reason guided by revelation and revelation 
itself, speak so strongly and so expressly in condem- 
nation of our seeking the praise of man, and referring 
ourselves to man^s judgment, do they condemn too all 
connexion of ourselves and our deeds with other men 
and other times ? The text, we see, speaks another 
language, and the general tenor of revelation also guides 
our reason to another conclusion. See first how nature 
speaks. The bonds of love to place, and country and 
kind, and the desire to be remembered and beloved, 
are things set deep by the great husbandman in the 
soil of the human heart. The * church-bells of our 
home,' the ^fragrance of our old paternal fields^' dwell 
in our remembrance, and influence us to good to the 
latest hour of our lives. We cannot put down the 
fulness of our hearts, nor restrain the sigh or the 
tear of melancholy pleasure, when we find ourselves 
remembered with kindness and love by the friends and 
companions of our earlier days, the remnants of a gene* 
ration almost passed away, the frail and fading records 
of other hopes, other prospects, other joys, other sorrows, 
and other years. And widely indeed do we err, if we 
imagine that the joy with which the heart leaps forth 
to meet the tribute of. deserved praise is always the 

1 Keble. 
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exultation of selfishness or of vanity. Sometimes indeed 
it is so beyond all question and beyond all defence. But 
look at the heart which is under the controul of the 
Gospel, and which has struggled on for years under 
obloquy, misrepresentation and undeserved calumny, in 
the hour when the truth and its suffering, its patient 
suffering and perseverance are known at last. Look at 
it when they who have been perhaps the first to do injus^ 
tice, come heart and conscience-struck the first to offer a 
cheerful, though a tardy, justice, when they come with 
that mixture of shame and pride and sorrow and love, 
which such ill-doing and such repentance bring forth, 
and the heart hails the welcome tribute of kindness and 
praise, and then say, whether this is vanity and selfish-* 
ness? No ! it is lovei The genial current that has been 
long frozen up in the warm heart, gushes forth at last 
and offers with joy its glad stream to aU who will share it. 
Repressed, beaten back, scorned and despised, love re^ 
treated within the hiding place and fastness of the heart, 
^ till the indignation was overpast,^ and when it is over- 
past, comes forth with rejoicings that cannot be uttered, 
to offer its benefits, and blessings to all the brethren 
of our common Father. Had the storm of calumny and 
hatred continued to beat, the heart which had long been 
breaking, might have broken at last, but it would 
* still have loved, though prest with ill^,' and still strug- 
gled on even in death to do good to its slanderers. 
And that same unconquerable spirit of love now ex- 
patiates with joy in a more genial climate, and ah 
element more adapted to its nature. 

* Cowper. 
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Shall we malign it, reject it and brand it with the 
name of selfish thirst for praise, and so do despite to 
the Spirit of Grace, and deny His power to improve 
the human heart, and turn what was a source of evil 
into a spring of good ? No ! . here we take our stand, 
and assert that the desire to be rememb^ed for good, 
is ihe original passion of the human heart, implanted 
there by God for the best and most holy purposes, 
depraved by the influence of evil in our corrupted 
nature, into a base and defiling thirst for praise, and 
corrected by the Gospel into a healthful and blessed 
motive again. 

The leading desire of man, it can never be repeated 
too often, ought to be a desire to promote the glory of 
God by working good to man. Yes ! if man is to come 
at last to the haven of rest, he must set forth on his 
pilgrimage to it with his eye set upon the glory <tf God 
as his object, and with the love of man as his guiding 
i^d animating principle. By God''s grace operating to 
produce these two great united, and almost syncmymous 
cares of God^s glory and man^s good, the love of 
self will be effectually excluded from all evil operation. 
We shall seek not our own glory but our Makers, not 
our own good but that of our brethren. We shall 
yield ourselves . up as ready and glad pupils to the 
teaching of that Gospel which contemplates all man- 
kind as one vast brotherhood, and desire to kindle the 
feelings of brotherhood among those who compose iL 
We shall feel every day as we become more deeply 
imbued with this heavenly doctrine, that it bears us 
up above the common sorrows of the world, enables 
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ns to struggle against commoa difficulties, gives us 
a wider and jtiore comprehensive view of the real re- 
lations of thingJB, and while it enables us in some 
degree to apprehend the designs of man^s Maker for 
man, disposes us to think it our chief happiness and 
chief glory, to become fellow workers with Him. Love 
then fills the heart, animates the courage, supplies the 
thoughts, calms the fever of the spirit, sweetens the 
temper, and allays the sorrows, of man. 

But for the full exercise of this spirit of love, we 
must look beyond to-day and to-morrow. There is not, 
for the good and happiness of mankind, and for its pro- 
gress, in my judgement, a more important practical prin- 
ciple for a Christian to recognize than that which induces 
him, not indeed to overlook the present time, but to look 
also beycmd the narrow limits of his own abiding time on 
earth. No one who has been versed, at all in the practical 
details of human life, who has been called on to bear his 
part in conferring moral benefits on his brethren and in 
rescuing them from moral evils, can have failed to notice 
with a bitter pang, the slow and laborious struggle of 
good against evil, the small uncertain and unsteady gain, 
the fearful overbalai^ce of loss, the sunshine glancing on 
the shady place but for an instant and leaving it to its 
hopeless darkness again, the days and months and years 
which pass away in all the sickness of deferred hope, or 
the spiritless languor of disaj^ointment. It is true 
philosophy alone which discerns in the passing sunshine 
the dawning of a better and bri^ter light, which knows 
that a slow and laborious progress is the only progress 
which it has pleased the Author of all good to allow 
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to good. A false philosophy ignorant of truth, ignorant 
of human nature, and blind to divine wisdom, but quick 
to discern evil and impatient to correct it, denounces all 
evil, and in its ignorance would destroy every system 
which contains it, because in its ignorance it believes 
that human systems can exist without evil. In ignorance 
yet more hopeless, it believes that it can call into actual 
and sudden existence the fair fabrics of virtue and hap* 
piness which the imagination presents. Having out- 
raged all the feelings of man, broken and burst asunder 
at once all the ties of love and kindness and duty which, 
though imperfect, yet hold man to man, and having 
failed, as it must, to fabricate any new ones, having 
done much and perhaps irreparable evil and no good, 
it sinks into deserved contempt, or resigns the task of 
benefiting mankind in a hopelessness generated by its 
own incapacity alone. 

It is Christian philosophy alone which dictates 
contentment to the decree of God, and it is Christian 
love alone which at once quickens the eye to discern 
and to hail the dim and doubtful tokens that indicate 
the progress, and enables the heart to bear up against 
the wearing struggle with disappointment, and, con- 
tented with the day of small things, to watch and 
wait a little while, to anticipate the good it does not 
see, and to die in faith, *not having received the pro- 
mise' indeed, but knowing that * He is faithful which 
promised."* But Christian love does this, teaches this 
hard lesson, and is in deed and not in word, the parent 
of universal philanthropy. It carries man beyond the 
day and the hour, beyond the limits of his little life, 
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and unites him in spirit with those children of his Father 
who are to be, when he is not, to rejoice in their joy, 
their happiness and their comforts, and to seek to provide 
for those glorious objects. Without such forward look- 
ing thoughts, it were in vain to talk of any active or 
energetic spirit of Christian love. If we look only to our 
own time and place, and seek to exercise it there only, 
the heart will sometimes sink under disappointment, 
sometimes be thrown back on itself by the savage re- 
jection of the benefits it desires to bestow, it will be 
crushed and broken. But when from the dark present 
it can look forward to the joyous and sunny future, 
it is refreshed, comforted, and sustained. It feels a 
lively gratitude to the Divine Author of good, for 
the human comfort as well as the heavenly strength 
which He imparts, and it goes on its way, its dim, dark, 
and perilous way, rejoicing, and knowing that though ^it 
soweth now in pain and care^,^ the seed is not sown 
on the rock or the way side, but the harvest time 
of love will come in its due season. . 

If the power of the Gospel then hath implanted 
in us this Spirit of ardent, of enduring, and of patient 
love, as it hath assuredly at the same time expelled 
all sinful love of self from our hearts, we need not 
any longer fear to yield obedience to that natural and 
powerful impulse, which leads us to wish that, indis- 
solubly knit with the good which we may have done 
or desired, the record of our humble eflfbrts for the 
cause of God and the good of man may go down to 
future days. It is a principle of action which is re- 

' Southey. 
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€og7U2ed by the Holy Apostle, when he bids believers 
to 'shine like lights in the world,^ and by our Lord 
himself, when He says^ 'let your light so shine before 
nien> that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.** 

Of the strength of that feeling no one who knows 
human nature can doubt. ' Men/ says a well known ^ 
ethical writer, ' have voluntarily thrown away life to ac. 
quire after death a renown which they could no longer 
enjoy. Their imagination in the mean time, anticipated 
that fame which was in future ages to be bestowed upon 
theuL Those applauses which they were never to hear, 
rung in their ears; the thoughts of that admiration whose 
effects they were never to feel, played about their hearts, 
banished from their breasts the strongest of all natural 
fear, and transported them to perform actions which 
seem almost beyond the reach of human nature.** 

These words while they truly express the power 
of this passion over the human mind, imply a measure 
of no undeserved contempt for the objects to which it 
is commonly directed, while it is the ruling passion. 
But where the heart is Christian, and its ruling desire 
a desire to promote God^s cause in the world, there 
this passion is checked, controuled, and made secondary 
though active. Then men no longer undertake what 
is great or priuseworthy in order that they may be 
praised ; but being led, (through God's grace) by their 
love for Him, to a course of patient, lofty, self-de- 
voting exertion for His creatures, they do not spiirn 

1 A. Smith, Theory of Moral Sent. Vol. 1. Pt. iii. Chap. 2. 
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their human nature and human feelings, they do not 
desire to rise above the purer and better parts of their 
humanity, but anticipate with righteous pleasure, the 
love which perhaps in their own, perhaps only in future 
times will be bestowed on them, and the kind sympa- 
thies which will be felt by the heart which hears of 
their sorrows, their struggles, their victory, long after 
the sorrows are hushed to rest, the struggles over and 
the victory accomplished. 

As we believe such an indulgence of human feeli 
ing to be pure, so we are sure that its power is great 
for good. So hallowed and purified, the desire to be 
remembered becomes an aid of no mean force in root- 
ing out selfishness. It takes us off from our own 
narrow walk, and our own petty interests, it gives us 
a deeper and more affectionate interest in the welfare 
of all God's creatures, a warmer and more lively de- 
sire to become instruments in effecting His gracious 
purposes, and in carrying on His cause. 

We are in truth all parts of the great family of 
God, and are bound to look backward and forward, 
backward to the efforts which our fathers have made 
for us, forward to those who are our children in Christ, 
and for whom we are to exert ourselves in this our 
generation. We are to love the memories of them wha 
have toiled and bled for us, and to look forward with 
natural pleasiure to the love* which shall be felt for our 
names by those for whom we shall toil, and endure, 
and .deny ourselves. God our Father hath set these 
feelings in our hearts, and hath given them unspeak- 
able power over us. # 
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No man who has exammed the workings of his 
own heart, or even attended to its involuntary emo- 
tions, can doubt the immense influence which the re- 
cords of the thoughts, and hopes, and struggles of 
the wise and good have had over his own life. How 
strong, how irresistible are the feelings with which we 
peruse the page that records the faith, the courage, the 
constancy, the life and the death of the Martps of 
oilr own church and country. These glorious records, 
these records which tell us what others have dared, and 
done, and suffered for us, for our sake, and to transmit 
to us the blessings which they had in trust for us, these 
are the sacred ties which link man to man, and age to age, 
and which prevent us from going on in a selfish isolation, 
and a perverse belief that others have been as selfish as 
we are. By making us know and feel that there never 
yet has been wanting a supply of men, who, under God's 
grace, were ready, at the expence of any toil and suffer- 
ing, to hand down his gifts to them who were to come 
after, they become a means in His hand to shame us from 
our selfishness, and cheer us on to a glorious course of 
Christian exertion^. We hang in breathless emotion over 
every word of these records, our hearts burning within 
us, we feel that for a good man, like these, some would 
peradventure even dare to die, and we lay down the 
sad but glorious record with a sigh indeed for human 
suffering, but with an exulting certainty thatl even the 
pool* and frail spirit of man, if it walks in faith and 
humility with its God, is strengthened by His spirit 

■ - • 

^ See a very pleasing passage on this point, in Mr* Evanses delightful 
volume called the Rectory of Valehead. 
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till it rises superior to the weakness of humanity, till 
it can look with a constant eye on suffering, till it can 
triumph over chance, and change, and time, and death. 

Is there one here, my brethren, who hath a spirit 
meet for such high communion, and who hath not 
communed in spirit with those sainted men who once 
trod our streets, and once breathed the air which we 
breathe, who in the calm and stillness of this school 
of learning (now granted by a kind providence to us, 
and by us, if we will, to be used through God^s 
grace, for the strengthening, and purifying of our hearts 
drank in their intellectual and spiritual life, learned the 
true faith of Christ, learned that in that faith are hid all 
the best treasures of true knowledge, and learned that 
therefore for that faith, as it was their duty, so it was 
to become their firm, deliberate, and constant resolve 
to die? Is there one here who hath not in spirit fol- 
lowed our holy martyrs to the stake? Does not our 
heart go with Bradford when sending his exhortations 
to those whom he loved and to whom he had preached 
the word of God ? Did he not tell them that it was one 
of his express purposes that they might hear of his 
sealing his doctrine with his blood, and assure them 
that if they are constant in the faith, his spirit will 
rejoice with them and for them in the trials that await 
them? Do we not hear Ridley utter his passionate 
farewell to this his cherished seat, and, while he calls 
on the walls and trees of his college to bear witness 
to his diligent study of God^s word, express his thank- 
fulness for the profit which he had thus felt all his 
lifetime ever after, his confidence that he should carry 

G 
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the sweet savour thereof to heaven, and his passionate 
and earnest prayer, that a hearty zeal for God^s word 
may ever abide in that, his chosen and checisfaed howet 
so long as the world shall endure? 

Yes ! though dead, these holy men yet speak* Tb^ir 
spirit breathes around and within the. Christim ifK auf* 
fering and sorrow. They speak to the prisoner in the 
dungeon and to the victim on. the scaffold. Ask not if 
tJ^ey did this to be known. They knew tlmt thdur Cbrisr 
tian courage would be known, and their Cluistian ex* 
ample follpwed. They say in a voice that will be heard^ 

< Chi:is(t our Saviour hath been to us a comfoiter. ii|. life 
* and death. He bad us l^ar our cross, for His 8idi;e, but 

< He ha|h borne it for us. He hath c(»nforted us with 
^the glad thoughts th^^t these our suff<^ngs will bf 
^ profitable to Him and to His, and that in iiges. yet 
^ to come, the suffering Christian will through graq? 

< be encouraged and enabled to suffer more boldly and 
f more patiently when he thinks of us.^ 

And what is the practical inference to be draw^ 
frpm these considerations? For you, my younger brer 
tbren, it is no unimportant inference, for you, whp ax^ 
now deeply occupied in a struggle for distinction herie. 
The time is shortly to come when you are to enter op 
that wide and busy and toilsome scene, to the prepaz»r 
tion for which so many years of human life are bch 
stowed. You are to chuse the principles which, are to 
guide you through it, to guide you through it either 
in doubt and disquiet of spirit, or. in calm and unher 
sitating confidence and peace. Do noi^ I beseech ycAit 
set forth on that pilgrimage with so perilous an ernnr aa 
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the suppositiciiy that the exeitas^ntts, which may b^ neces- 
sary or ttsefbl^ to spur theimformed chai'acter to the exeiv 
tioii by^ whJtth it is to beform^, ai^e td be taken' as th« 
guide of life. Listen not even to thttt Ibfty* voice which 
Wbttld.pefsuade you that the love of iBEiitte, even- if not a 
legititnato, is not a guilty motive* to action, that' the 
iMr^ ft>r ptaise, is an infirmity of noble' minds^ and 
the last' which they lay aside. It' itf an itifirmity which 
if lincontrouled by the Grospel, will, like every fbrrif 
of selfil^e^s, degrade a- noble to a bate mind', keep 
it> under th^ low and endaviiig thtaldbm of a' defei^nce 
to puUic opinion, and' finally introduce it toftaud and 
imposture. 

Lay aside then, I beseech you, the thirst for human 
praise. Be assured that the one only principle of action 
which will neither mislead you in your days of hap- 
piness, nor fail you in your days of trial, which alone 
will give you a permanent and enduring impulse to- 
wards lofty and noble actions, towards the display of 
all those qualities which make men worthy to be loved 
and had in honour, and give them the love and 
honour of which they are worthy, is the hearty de- 
sire to direct all your actions to the glory of God. 
Pray to God the giver of all good, to form and nourish 
and strengthen that desire in your hearts, and to make 
it the guide of your life. If under its guidance you 
are pursuing a course of glorious and Christian exer- 
tion, for God^s glory and man''s good, then fearlessly 
indulge in the grateful anticipation that you may be 
remembered with love and gratitude by them who come 
aft^, that they who Inay never see you may bless 

g2 
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ypur name, and be cheered by your example to deeds 
like yours, that when your bodies are buried in .peace, 
and you have accomplished your earthly and arduous 
warfare, your naipes ipay live for evermore. 

Or if His wisdom shall place you in a lowly con- 
dition, yet rejoice that His grace will enable you every 
day to follow Mary in spirit, and every day to work 
in a spirit which, whether it may gain everlasting re- 
membrance or not, hath been pronounced by your 
Saviour to be worthy of it when he said, ^ Wheresoever 
<this Gospel shall be preached in the wh(de world, 
Hhere shall also this, which this woman hath done, 
< be told for a memorial of her."^ 
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SERMON VL 



THE DUTY OF OPPOftlNO fiVIU 



1 COEIUTH. XVI. 13, 14. 

fVatck jfty standfast in the faith, quit you Wee men, he strong. 
Let all your things be done with Charity, 

I FUBPOSE not, my brethren, this day to under- 
take so needless a task as to set before a Christian 
audience, the necessity of charity to the Christian cha- 
racter. I purpose not to undertake so impossible a 
task, as worthily to commend the dignity and excel- 
lence of this Christian grace. A needlesss task, be- 
yond all doubt, it must 'be, to show to Christian men 
their great need of that which is the sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity as a rule of life, without which 
Christianity, as a ride of life, would be a sound with-> 
out a meaning, ^without which whosoever liveth is 
counted dead before Grod.^ And an impossible task it 
would indeed be, worthily to commend that heavenly 
grace, in the exercise of which the Son of Man left 
the glory in which He had been from everlasting; 
which, embodied in Him, in Him found its worthy and 
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its proper seat and throne; and to which, there embo- 
died, every Christian heart in every age has looked as 
its bright exemplar, directed thither by the voice of 
Apostles, and Evangelists, and Saints, and Martyrs. 
Nay ! though I had the tongue of men and of angels, 
how could the tongue of men or of angels set forth 
the excellence of charity, in words that go more to 
the heart and dwell there more abidingly than those 
marvellous words of the great Apostle, which we have 
heard this day \ Who does not listen when he commends 
to every heart the heavenly graeie ^tbat beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,^ when he teaches us that it is a more excellent 
way, a more desirable possession than those miraculous 
gifts which were bestowed on the infant church, more 
pi^ious than prophecy, more enduring than knowledge ? 
llow often, when we obey the godly motions of the 
Spirit of the Father and the Son in our heart, and 
by His gentle guidance are led along the Christisai 
path that leads to peace, do we hear these words 
sounding in our ears, and feel them strengthening our 
feeble desires? How often, Mas! when we have* rfe^ 
sisted God^s Spirit, does their gentle language reproVe 
us for every breach of charity in woi^d, or thought, 
or deed. 

If these precious words of the Apdstle are hot 
only engraven, as they ought to be, on our memdries, 
but if, by prayer for the help of God*s Spirit, these 
dictates of His heavenly wisdom are grafted in oui^ 
hearts, we shall be provided with an effectual safeguard 

* Quinquagesima Sunday. 
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against tho^ evil passions which disturb the peace of 
sodiety and destroy our own. We shall have a Suffi- 
cient pledge that that inheritance of the earth, that 
enjoyment, if not of perfect peace in this world, yet 
of a larger share of it than the unchristian temper 
can ever attain, which is promised to the meek in 
heart, shall be ours below ; and that that richer inherit- 
aUfce of Gdd's presende and favour which is reserved 
itbr'thdsfe who thirst after His Spirit, shall be Ours in 
etfermty* fiut we must take care lest that Spirit of evil 
wUch is fever striving to pervert the best gifts of God, 
and best fendowments of man, and (through the sophistries 
which can be practised on the understanding) to bring 
forth evil from good, should use evfen this blessed and hear- 
venly temper, as a means for advancing the unrighteous 
cause. Th& true Christian pferhaps, cannot be misled of 
deceived on this important point. But that class of half 
Christians, of which too large a share of the sio called 
Chrisiian i^orid consists, may be, and but too often is 
decaved. The vicious find that imposture of words' 
which is so fearful a weapon in tfaeir hands in Other 
cases, a most useful helper in this. By means of that 
fatal imposture they hope to insinuate toleration of vice, 
both in theory and practice hito the place of Chris- 
tian' gentleness towards the evil, and to put the claims 
of the perseverii^ and the repen1»nt sinner to Christ 
tian regard, ob the same grounds. With toleratioh of 
vice, they are aiMre that there comes ais a nfecessary con- 
sequence, a coldness and iadi&reiice about truth and 
{^bout holiness. 
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Before we entnine their claitns or the reply whidi 
is to be made to them, let us- turn our thoughts U> 
two or three truths of extreme importance to our right 
conduct in this matter. In the first place, the ehoritj 
which thinketh no evil, is compelled to know much 
evil. Though it will ever controul the suspidoQ of 
evil, though, under the same feelings, it will overlook 
much which really exists, yet in its pilgrimage through 
the world, the knowledge and conviction of great md 
terrible evil is forced on the Christian. He may re- 
ceive it with unfeigned reluctance and sorrow, he may 
reMst it as long as resistance is possible, but at len^b 
it caji be resisted no more. 

But that is not all. This is not a wiM*ld where 
our only business is to speculate and contemplate 
the character and condition of man. The Christiai!! 
cannot, when this conviction of evil is forced on him, 
retire to his chamber to mourn over it. He is often 
brought into actual contact with vice and the vicious, 
and is compelled to act with them, or against them. 
What is to be his conduct then? And what does 
Charity require of him? She prescribes a duty, be- 
yond all question, a peremptory duty towards the sinner 
as well as towards the Christian. But the friends of 
evil would deceive us as to its nature. It is hei^ 
that they try to gain their advantage, and to procure 
a toleration of evil by that imposture of words of which 
I speak. It is here that the Christian feels, beyond 
all question, that the Scripture, in describing Jife as 
a warfare, speaks but too truly. It is indeed a war- 
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fare) where there mu»t be not only, passive enduranoe of 
evil, but active exiertion against it^ where duties of the- 
highest and most sacred nature call for that exertion, and 
commiuid us not to let the storm break over us, but to 
prqpare ourselves to meet and overcome its violence* 

The friend of evil calls on the Christian to be 
charitable. And charitable beyond all question he is 
bound to be. The Christian is not to regard even 
evil itself with the fiery mali^ty of a fiend* But 
the question is, what is the meaning of the word cbaf 
ritable here, and what the line of conduct which it 
imposes. Does this great Christian duty of charity 
forbid the firm, determined, bold and avowed adhe^^nce 
to right principles and right opinions, and the .firm, 
determined, bold and avowed opposition to evil? Is. 
the Christian, by the duty of charity, commanded to» 
tolerate or countenance the vicious in act and the evil m> 
thought? is he forbidden by that Eternal duty to con*^ 
d^nn them, nay! indignantly to condemn them? - Is 
he^ as a simple instance, to hold the same line of con-^ 
duct to the hardened as to the wavering sinner? Is 
he forbidden, as another, to renounce all intercourse^ 
if need require, with evil men? In that suspended 
intercourse, is it to be inferred that Charity is dead^ 
and that the Christian has ceased to regard with 
diarity those whose society he thus forsakes, and whose 
practices he plainly and strongly, condemns ? 

He would doubtless, under all circumstances, be 
bound to . watch his own heart narrowly, and to take 
care that the delusion which he dreaded should not over- 
take him under another shape here, that he should not. 
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iinder the disguise of a hatred for vice, give way to InaUg- 
nity. But is he to keep up this warfare, this watching P 
does charity allow and does higher duty command him 
to pursue it, command him to go through this warfare, 
and thus, as it were, to cast his anchor and bear idl 
the buffeting of the waves, that he may keep his sta^- 
tion and not be carried away by the ebbing or the 
flowing tide? 

This is indeed an important question, and there 
was never a time when it was of more importance 
that it should be rightly resolved than the present. 
In an advanced state of civilization, a certain degree 
of apathy is the necessary result of the prevailing 
habits of life and feelings, a certain dislike to active 
exertion, a certain repugnance to the assertion of prin- 
ciples which may involve trouble or contention, and 
of course a certain willingness to find out an available 
reason and excuse for that which inclination dictates. 
Nor must we lay out of the account a certain degree 
of dislike to the trouble necessarily entailed by eveary 
attempt to gain accurate knowledge of the truth, by 
every research and enquiry which are to settle with 
precision the boundaries of right and wrong. Without 
enquiring, however, whether such a spirit exists in a 
greater degree now than. at any former time, we may 
at all events assert, without fear of contradiction, th*t 
it exists in a very great degree; and we may appeal 
m proof df our assertion, to the cdbnness with which 
the most momentous truths are questioned, and the 
most monstrous opinions advanced, md the equal calm- 
ness with which such opinions are received. The ques^ 
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tioii then is indeed an important one; and we muist 
take good heed that we do not aHow bur understand- 
ings to be cheated, nor ourselves tricked into an assent 
to what is evil either in theory br practice. 

In considering the question we may observe gene- 
rally, that the laws of charity, as well as every other 
mle given in the Gospel, were given by God, as 
tax as man is concerned with their import, for the 
furtherance of the cause of holiness. Where any 
difficulty occurs in interpreting them, where oppoidng 
duties appear to meet, and it is difficult to setile their 
respective confines, that difficulty' is best removed by 
looking, as far as our frail understandings can, to the 
effisot which any given line of conduct is likely to 
have on this general object of the Author of the 
universe. If, therefore, we are in doubt where charity 
is to stop, the ready and clear reply is, that it ceases 
to be a Christian grace when it encourages evil. If 
the withholding severe rebuke and exposure shotdd 
encourage vice^ although no doiibt other cimsidmi- 
tions may rightly influence us to withhold it, it is 
not charity which eommands us to be silent. Nay ! 
If charity is concerned at all on such occasions, she 
must eommand us to speak, however severely, if se- 
verity wiD chedt vice, for she loves not the perislni^ 
body, but the undying scml. Her\( is, indeed, real 
love, because it looks to eternity. 

Such thoughts, it need hardly be said, go in no 
degi'ee to defend or even palliate the anything but 
Cittholic practice of thd Romaii Church, which, oh a 
ftise view of charity, on the ground, I mean, of pre- 
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viding for the eternal good of the soul, fiobjects the 
body to restraint or to torture. 'Put up the sword 
in his place, for they that use the sword shall perish 
by the sword/ But we speak only of the swcMrd of 
the Spirit. We speak not of the severity of force 
which shall compel an unwilling and so an usdesa 
aasent without, but of the severity of reproof, or of 
argument, which shall work conviction within. And 
such severity, we maintain, may be the offspring of 
Uiie and oncere Christian charity. 

Such, howiever, are not the views, and such is 
not the language of 4he friends and advocates of evil^ 
II is their interest to avoid or disarm opposition to 
their cause, and thus to enable it to advance unper- 
ceuved, to sink its roots deep, but in silence; and in 
sflence to grow and spread and rear itself to heaven. 
< Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
obmeth to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.^ 
Open opposition^ which detects and denounces evil, 
vAach shows its real character and strips it of every 
disguise^ is what it most dreads. One great meains 
then, by which it seeks to disarm and avoid such 
opposition, is by an artful appeal to the virtue ol 
dnrity. It represents it as a solemn ordinance of 
God on every Christian, that he should not condemn 
others. Trusting to the despotic power of maxims^ 
however ill applied, over the human heart, it perpetually 
repeats that each of us stands or fedls to his own 
Master, and thus seeks to persuade men, not only that 
each of us is free to pursue hi& own course, whether 
evil or good, but that no one has a right, under tmy 



cifcumstanoes, to pass censure tm another^s proceed-^ 

ings. 

It is, indeed, a great point for the cause of vice, that 

it should not be censured, that evil men should he 

left to theu" own Master, that they should be fredy 

admitted and received by the good, and that the voice 

of human blame should never be lifted up against them« 

For while the vicious are freely received by the Christy 

ian, not only do others judge from his condutt thai 

the near approach to vice is not contagious nor dan^ 

gerous, but, from constant intercourse with it, that toong 

barrier, that solemn distinction between virtue and vice^ 

whidi it is of such essential importance to preserve^ h 

broken down in his own mind, and the: eternal diflSsr^ 

ence between right and wrong is wholly frittered away. 

How few indeed are there wha cannot remember iei& 

regret the evil which they have received at some period 

or other, of their lives, from listening to the unreprov«d 

conversation, in which the most sacred moral ties were 

insulted, the most sacred Christian truths questioned 

or derided ! How many are there who must remember 

with regret the evil they have done to their own souls, 

by continuing their commerce. and intercourse with, men 

who allowed themselves, in practices forbidden by tbe 

laws of God and ^en of man, and who exerted all 

the fasdnationi^ of their talents and manners, to keep 

within their circle those of higher characters and purex 

practice than themselves ! And how are 'such m^ 

aided in their wishes by the common-place temptatioDis 

which act oa common-place minds. It is lingular and 

rigorous and precise and puritanical to condemn; it 
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shews a prefer, knowledge of the world to adnit whai 
the world tolerates, and what will in^the world alwaffs 
be done. So the man of the world abstains from 
the bad taste and folly, as he calls it, of objecting to 
sin, because it ia common. Then it is easy to tolerate, 
it is trouUesome to resist: and so indolence s^ids m 
her adhesion. It wants no courage to acquiesce, ft 
wants manliness to condemn, and so cowardice oome» ill 
too. It may expose us to anger and to failure of our 
hopes and prospects of advantage, to disapprove of lliose 
on whom they may depend, while such persons wiU 
reward us for our sanction by fulfilling our. hoptift and 
going beyond them. So sdfishness bids ua sileneg ow 
remonstrance and hush the cry of oonscienoe. 

Aild thus evil has many friends and many defetidens. 
They even, who. will not openly defend' her, will- do 
tiieir best by weakening her opponents ; they will in* 
sinuate, that the remonstrance was, at all eventr, in^* 
judicious in time, in place, in^ manner or in matter; 
and they wiU thus cast a shade over its wisdom, idndi^ 
with the worldly wise, is more fatal- to it than provuig 
it to be unchristian would. 

That, in the painful, difficult and dangeroufr task 
of - reproving vice, the Christian is bound to provide^ 
by every means in his powers that beyond tide offence 
given by the very fact of the reproof, none should be 
given from want of* judgment, of caution^ of Mndness, 
or of charity, all this is truth itself^ and woe be to the 
Christian who forgets: it^ But woe: to hktt,-too, who 
forgets that it is the Christian's dvty- to withstand' in 
the evil day. Woe to him who would seek to stay 
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the righteous hand and arm that are lifted up ou the 
Lprd^s aide, and to bint or sneer away all the merit 
and all the advantage of that bold condemnation of 
vice^ that righteous ofqposition to £^n, whiich he dares 
np]t imitdite. 

Let US| however, lefi.ve the question of morals, and, 
see how the same means are applied to. Davovr the 
cause of evil, by obtaining a favourable hearing for 
the most mischievous opinions. A favourable hearing, 
I say, for a hearing mu^t be ^ven to all opiniona 
which are expressed with decency. But the object ia 
to w^d off the sentence and silence the voice of severe, 
but just, condemnation on opinions subversive of every 
Christian principle, to deprive, in ^rt, one set of mei^ 
of the right of speaking against what they believe 
to be evil, and to secure to others the right of speaking 
for it. There are several en^nes put to work to 
effect this object. Again we hear a loud outcryv 
for what is called charitable judgment, and (as if the 
things were identical) for kind, and friendly, and 
Christian feelings towards all n^en. Then comes the 
artful attempt to confound calm condemnation of 
principles, with bitter hatred of persons. They who 
cannot bring their consciences, and will not consequently 
bring their tongues to approve of what is evil, or to let 
it pass without raising their warning voice against it, 
are reviled as if their bosoms were possessed with all 
the furious passions of malignant fiends, and are holdeu 
up to scorn and hatred for bigotry and intolerance. By 
such means two objects are gained. The timid will be 
fi;ightened into silence, and the bold will speak in vain 
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to those who are already prejudiced agakftt them, 
and who will stop their ears, charm they never so 
wisely. 

But a third and yet more effectual way of e£fecting 
this great object is the constant declaration that men^s 
opinions have nothing to do with their conduct and thtft 
there can consequently be no reason for being vehement 
against mere speculative opinions. That in some cases 
the heart has corrected the errors of the understanding, 
that the feelings of humanity have sometimes been roused 
to assert their own insulted majesty, and by a process of 
more power than mere reasoning have palsied the hand iti 
its perpetration of acts which the misled understanding 
dictated, is true. That, in some cases again, speculation 
has not amounted to conviction, and that such farther 
«xamination, as must have been used, before principles 
could be reduced to practice, would have shown thdi* 
falshood, that some timid tempers would not dare to act 
up to their own belief, all this is true also. But th&t, in 
the main, men'^s conduct is the result of their opinions, 
is a belief which is dictated by everything which we 
know of the human mind, justified by the experience 
of all ages, and especially proved by the history of all 
great movements or convulsions of nations. Aiid to 
teach' the contrary belief, is to teach a most pernicious 
and dangerous falshood, well adapted to favour th^ 
progress of evil. When we are in the habit of hearing 
from those with whom we live, or of reading in their 
writings, the expression of the most mischievous opi- 
nions unreproved, our strong sense of their evil, by the 
common laws of human thought and human life, wears 
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away, aadrwith it, wears away too by necessary consc^- 
quenoe, our strong sense of the truth and the good 
of the opposite opinions. We cannot long .continue to 
f(^ stroAg and vehement regard for opinions which we 
hear daily < trei^ted with scorn or hatred by our daily 
aflspciates. or in. our daily reading, and our belief in 
wl^ph we are almost condemned to. suppress, lest the 
e^piression of it should seem the virtual condemnation 
of different opinions, and so should be deemed to savour 
of intolerance and bigotry. Our love . for our dd 
opinions is shaken, and if we never adopt those of. our 
oppon^its, we have lost all confidence in our own; 
To such a temper of mind it soon comes to appear an 
impossibility that any truth, which can. give offence^ 
c^hquld be necessary to be spoken. Such a temper 
hears with fear and with repugnance the simple, stiipng 
ip[ords of a great light of our church. ^ If for necessary 
trutVs sake only, any man will be. offended, nay take^ 
nay snatch at that offence which is not given, I know 
no fence for that. ^Tis truth, and I must tell it, ^tis 
the Gospel and I must preach it. And far safer it is 
i|i. this case to bear anger from men than a woe from 
God. When the foundations of faith are shaken, be 
it^by superstition or profaneness, he that put9 not to his 
hand as firmly as he can to support them, is too weary 
and hath more care of himself than of the cause of 
Christ.^' Such a temper views with repugnance, every 
oae who dares to enquire and gain a comprehensive 
vIqw of any subject of importance, and then to act. 
tettiperately indeed and calmly, and kindly, but firmly. 

^ Laud. 

H 
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and consistently. Such a temper forgets cm: will not 
reoiember that there is no charity in tolerating with 
patience what we do not know, that there can be no 
charity where there is no choice, and no choice where 
there is no knowledge. It would avoid the compre- 
hensive knowledge, because it would avoid the odium 
of the consistent conduct. Such a temper would stigu 
matize, as morose in morals, the decided rejection of 
intercourse with the vicious and the proiSigate, and as 
unchristian in religion, the firm declaration of adherence 
to that faith and that discipline, which it blames no 
one for venturing to impugn and assail. Such a temper 
listens with patience and calmness, which it calls the 
results of Christian charity, to any opinions however 
monstrous in morals, in religion, or in politics, and 
receives with a complacent smile doctrines which, in 
other days, men of clearer views and firmer tove of truth 
would have heard with shuddering amazement. 

What follows? There foUows as a necessary- con- 
sequence, one of the most unhealthy and calamitous 
conditions of the human heart and the human under- 
standing. The understanding can never under such 
circumstances do justice to itself. There is a per^ 
petual balancing, a perpetual halting between two 
opinions, without a decided belief, or decided judge- 
ment in favour of either. Nothing is supposed to be 
fixed or certain in religion or morals, but good iOid 
evil are represented as mere names, without any thing 
answering to them in reality, and not as unchangeable^ 
abiding' things, marked and sealed for ever by tb^ 
hand of the everlasting Grod. Then there soon comei^ 
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on a habit of wavering, and a habit of indulging in 
perplexed and perplexing lines of thought, to serve 
almost as an excuse for the inaction of the active 
powers. Those habits daily increase and deprive the 
mind, at last, of that faculty which, however cauti^ 
onsly it is to be exercised, is in truth the crowning 
faculty of all, the faculty, I mean, of forming a judge- 
ment, and giving our voice, sometimes no doubt, (frail 
and fallible as we are,) our wrong and erring voice, 
but still our sincere, our honest, our earnest voice, 
for what we believe to be the truth. 

But yet worse is the state of the heart. Where 
there is no choice, there is no love, there is no resting 
place for the affections, there is no object, no saored 
Idea set up in the heart on which it may exercise its 
passionate longings for love. It can form none of those 
habits of affection, through which the Author of good 
unquestionably intended that the best faculties of mtm 
should be brought out, his perseverance, his endurance, 
his couri^. All these will be frozen up in this general 
frost of the soul. 

In this state, a man wiU neither dare nor endure, 
because he does not love. He cannot be valiant for 
the truth, for he knows not what is truth, or knowing, 
he has no love for it. And for what he loves not, 
do we believe that he will go forth to struggle, to 
endure, to dare, and, if need be, to resist even unto 
death? Was it in this cold and hateful spirit that 
the apostle and the martyr have gone forth in every 
age? Was it in this spirit that they poured forth 
thair groans, their tears, and their blood, leaving to 
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US an unperishable record of the power of love and 
of truth, an eternal testimony of the might of the 
gospel principle of ^ faith working by love,^ an eternal 
sentence against those who live and die, lovin'g nothing 
and believing nothing? 

It is on this point especially that, as there is danger, 
80 there should be fear and precaution. It would seem 
ah harsh and an unchristian thing to call the Christian 
so loudly and so strongly to any opposition; it' would: 
seem as if passive endurance rather than active courage 
were the virtue of . the gospel. But first it is to be, 
remembered that the opposition which is demanded 
of the Christian, is to be offered by him in gentleness, 
in kindness, in charity, nay ! in earnest good will to 
the persons of those whose practice and whose opinions 
he condemns. And then it is a great truth that, without 
calm but decided resistance to evil when we are brought 
into, contact with it, there cannot long be any active, 
zealous, earnest love for good. If the bitter seem sweet, 
the deception will soon go farther and the sweet will seem 
bitter. If we have heard with patience, yea, repeated 
the evil report on the good land, because we have no 
zeal to enquire, or no courage to endure the toil and 
the danger which are wanting to enter, we shall never 
dare, with Joshua and Caleb, to speak well of the land 
of promise to ears that are not disposed to listen. There 
cannot, in a word, be in the same heart a complacent 
admittance of what is false in* theory and base in 
practice, of what opposes itself to the eternal law 
of God, with any pure, and fervent love of that law- 
and of its Author. He therefore who permits himself 
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to consort with sin and not reprove it, to hear dan- 
gerous falshood and not oppose it, must prepare himself 
too to expect a gradual lowering of all that, iinder 
God's grace, and by the help of his Spirit, there might be 
of good in his heart, a carelessness of all that is 
lovely, and lofty, and good. 

So far we have described the case of those who, 
setting forth in life with a belief in the existence of 
good and a love for it, are persuaded by the arts of the 
evil to renounce, it, and to sink into a miserable indif- 
ference. But there is another class, of more powerful 
minfis than these, which yet arrives at the same or even 
a worse condition of the. understanding and the affections. 
How jnany young men of the higher classes does one 
see in the present day, who have been brought up in 
the bosom of luxury, and carelessness, and unbelief, 
with every advantage, but the advantage of religion, 
and who are consequently sent forth into life with every 
accomplishment, but the great accomplishment of loving 
what is excellent and worthy of love. Some of them, 
indeed, have not even the wild dream of the perfecti- 
bility of society to make such amends as it can, for their 
utter disbelief in the exercise of any Christian grace, 
or the existence of any Christian principle in mian. 
Such unhappy beings are not perverted by the friends 
of evil, but pervert themselves, and finish that ruin 
which the wicked carelessness of unbelieving parents 
has begun. Living not in the wholesome element of 
lore to give tone, and vigour, arid health to the mind, 
.the whole frame becomes morbid. They have a mise- 
rable and revolting pleasure in arguing both sides of 
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questions, not as a mere feat of iDgenuity^ but to show 
that there is no more truth on one side than the otber^ 
to expose, in a word, the falshood of both, to show 
that there is no reid truth and no abiding good in 
the universe. Thus having nothing to venerate withn 
out, and believing that their superior wisdom has 
enabled thefipi to see the falshood of. all that others 
respect, they acquire, with an overweaning value for 
themselves, a hateful contempt for all men and mU. 
things. It is so wretched to hear such men speaking, 
as they speak, of all that is lofty and fair, defiling^ 
like Harpies, all that comes within the reach of their 
foul and fatal touch, that the healthful mind would 
turn from them with instinctive loathings, if a. holier 
spirit did not teach it to regard them with inexpressible 
pity. Well indeed do they deserve pity who, if they 
have any guide of life at all, cannot, by their moral 
condition, have any higher guide than expediency, who 
having condemned themselves to live without the joy 
of love in the world, and wilfully blinded themselves 
to the great source and spring of love, and joy, and 
to all his workings round them, receive the recompense 
that is meet for their error, live the joyless life of 
contempt, and lose all power at last of imderstandii^ 
(X attaining to any thing that is excellent. That is 
indeed the certain rejcompense of their error,, of the 
error of all who persuade themselves, or are persuaded 
by others to be indifferent to good and evil. 

Is there anything strange in this doctrine ? What 
say the voice of Nature, and the voice of Revelation 
on this momentous matter p Is indifference the dicr 
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tate of either of those sacred voices? Does either of 
them recommend it to our choice^ and bid us sur- 
vey all that passes round us in the world of nature, 
of intellect, of morals, and of man, without any interest 
beyond that of curiosity, and witness the struggles 
of good and evil with the same calm indifference as 
we should watch the operations of the insects which 
we trample beneath our feet? No! truly! It is a 
different lesson which is taught us by the emotions 
which th^ God of Nature has planted in the bosom 
of man, with relation to place, and kind, and country. 
The parents of our infancy, the home of our childhood^ 
the companions of our early, happy, years (the lost 
perhaps now, or the dead), the Walls within whose 
sacred dielter we learned the lessons which have been 
the guide and comfort of our lives, the hour in which * 
the name of Father first sounded on the glad ex- 
pectant ear, the holy precinct where we have laid the 
dust of them who were before us, or who have gone 
before us, and holy friendship, and faithful love, all 
teach a different lesson from this. These are all feelings 
which were implanted by the God of Nature not only 
to bind man to man, but to fulfil the higher purpose 
of bracing the nerves to endure toil, to brave danger, 
to act greatly and greatly to suffer, in fulfilment of 
the duties which these feelings impose, or' in <]efence 
and maintenance of the holy ties to which they re- 
late, in furtherance, in a word, of the holy cause of 
good, the cause of God and of man. They bid us 
in that sacred cause to quit us like men, to be bold, 
to be strong, to be valiant for the truth. * These 
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are the maxims, this the? piety ^ which they teaeh. 
^ABd God and Nature say. that it is just V i 

And what says revelation ? Does the sacred voioo 
of scripture speak anywhere, I say not, ofoomprb- 
mise with evil, but of calm toleration of erii^ of phi^ 
loBophic indifference as to the existence and prevalence 
of good and evil P I read a different language in every 
page. Every page speaks the language of decided, of 
open^ and of eternal hostility towards evil in every shape, 
evil in thought as well as evil in act,, and prescribes 
to us too a strict and unbending line of duty ia word 
and thought, and act,- towards it. . Listen to its uncom- 
promising language. ^Have no fellowship with the vm^^ 
fruitful works of darkness, . but rather reprove themb^ 
^ What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous, 
ness, or what communion hath, light with darkness.'^ 
Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the uncleim 
tfaing.^ * Now have I written unto you, not to ked^ 
company, if any man,, that is called a brother, be a 
fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or 
a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one n6 
not to eat!^ 

Let us not be wearied and outraged, when we pro* 
duce these scripture authorities, by idle tales of the 
wretched fknaticism on^ the one hand, : which woudd 
either erect itself as a judge in those secret cases where 
i&od and God alone can judge, or apply to mat* 
ters'of indifference that rule which scripture applies 
to real evil and r^l good alone. This- is theabusie 

^ Wordsworth. 
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and not the use of the scripture principle. Nor on the 
other hand let any one confound: the Christiitn whh 
the unchristian temper, and impute: to malice what is 
the result: of' obedience to the will of God. The Chris* 
tion^s obedience to that will is, through grace, universal, 
and while he refuses to keep company with -the vicious, 
be. never forgets (for if he did forget, he would, forget 
Christ too) that the: same Spirit which .has- chained 
bim to do so, has charged him too that in this sad 
staite. of separation he is not ^ to count the vicious as 
an enemy, but to admonish him as a brother.'* 

But farther still. Does not Scripture everywhere 
command us to confess before men and angels the name 
of Christ, adding that awful warning, that whoso s^taM 
be ashamed of Him before men, whoso shall be ashamed 
to declare for Him, for Christian thinking, for Chris- 
tian living, and for Christian truth, of him shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed, before the angels of heaven. 
Never, oh f never shall that base, and sordid, and 
earth-born spirit enter the bright abode of Seraph, of 
Saint, of Martyr, never behold the awful presence of 
Grod. Nay ! does the Scripture which thus commands 
man to speak for the truth, content itself* with his 
words, and then leave him to a)ct as he will, to see 
the stream of evil rushing past him, and make ^no 
effort to shut the floodgate and stem the toitent. 
Listen again ! ' * Who shall separate us' from the love 
of Christ ? Shall' tribulation or distress,- or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword .^ I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels,- nor 
princes, nor powers, nor things present, lior' things'- to 
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eome, nor hdght, nor dq^^th, nor any other creature 
flltfill be able to 8epairat6 us from the love <^ God, 
wbidi is in Christ Jesus our Lord!^ 

And if Scripture thus speaks, how did they, from^ 
whose lips Scripture came forth, act? What are the 
dictates, the silent doquence^ of their lives and their 
deaths? * Do we gather thence that it is a foolish and 
a vain thing, and uncharitable, and unchristian to act 
and to suffer, to live and to die for the righteous cause, 
to be given up, heart, and soul, and thought to it? 
What says the Holy Prophet? Did he fall down and 
worship Baal, when, thinking that not only were the 
altars torn down and the prophets slain, but that, 
with them, every wcnrshipper too had perished, he 
uttered that piercing complaint, * Behold I, even I only, 
am left, and they seek my life to take it away?! 
What says the Holy Apostle? When ^no man stood 
with him but all forsook him,^ did he give up the 
cause? Nay! he <kept the faith,^ and knew that ^the 
Lord would stand with him^ and strengthen him. What 
above all saith the Author and finisher of our faith ? 
When He, by His eternal wisdom, knew the bittemesa 
of the (nip of trembling to be so terrible, that if it had 
been possible for man to be redeemed by any struggle 
less fearful, He would have desired that it s)iould pass 
away from Him, did He not drink of that cup of 
mispeakable anguish for our sake? Does He not from 
His silent cross, speak with a voice with which humasL 
voice never spake, and command us to take up our 
cirpss, and offer as far as our little power reaches, like 
him to suffer for the cause of good, of man, of God? 



From whatever cause then they may proceed, whe* 
ther firom ignormoe which dklatea the sembhuice of 
charity, from cardeBsnesB as to the distinction between 
good and evil both in the abstract or in individuals, 
firom a fear of the reproachful naines of intolerance 
and bigotry, feelings like these are not charity. Well 
indeed has it beai said, ^That those persons should 
tolerate all opinions, who think none to be of estima-i 
tion, is a matter of small merit. Equal neglect is not 
impartial kindness. The species of benevolence which 
azises from contempt, is not true charity^/ In a word^ 
it is indifference, and from indifference oometh no good 
thing ! Come anything but that 1 Come the wild dreama 
of superstition, come the savage excesses of the .en-* 
thuaiast, come the stern rigours of the fanatic, which 
with all their evils, still leave the heart something to 
love and reverence, still leave it unabated trust in 
good and the Author of good, but come not the wither-^ 
ing, palsying, hand of indifference upcm the Christian'*a 
heart ! Wha*e that flourishes and abounds, nothing dse 
will, for it dries up every source of fertility, the gushing 
spring of human affections, the gentle dew. of grace' 
from heaven. There will be no love, no love of man^ 
no love of God. There will be no shame, no sense of 
an^ no fear of punishment, no gratitude for delive* 
ranee, no love ci the deliverer, no zeal for His Qospd, 
no desire and no readiness to act 07 to suffer for it, 
or tor the good of man. 

Be wiser ye, my brethr^* Be assured that a» 
your first, and last, and greatest duty in this w<Hr]d, 

» Burkp- 
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is to glorify God, so^ the only way* in which you can 
glorify Hihi effectually is by promoting His cause, the 
cause of godliness, of truth, of right, of virtue. Be 
assured that you can never promote that cause unless 
you set yourselves with all your talents, all your hearta 
and minds, accurately to know what godliness, and truth, 
and right, and virtue are, and what they require of 
you, unless you love them, unless you are ready- Ui 
act and to suffer for them. To you much is giinen, 
from you Inuch will be required. On some of you 
;iature hath poured forth her choicest gifts* To all, 
a fostering care, and time, and opportunities are given 
to enable you to mature and fit for God^^s service^ 
whatever talents He has given. And, far above thes^ 
earthly advantages, to all there has been vouchsafed 
a knowledge of God''s saving grace, an offer of G^'a 
assisting and enlightening Spirit, to enable you ^to 
ahine like lights in the world.^ Much has indeed been 
given f To whom then if not to you, is your Master 
to look for the promotion of that cause which by maOih 
care and courage, under His grace, is to be promoted? 
To whom, if not to you, are godliness, and truth, and 
right, and' virtue, to look for support and succour? 
Whither shall these illustrious suppliants turn, for the 
aid ^ which they require, if you reject their suit, and 
bow shall that rejection be excused before the judg* 
ment seat of God P If from indolence you neglect to 
know the truth and to recognize its heavy claims on 
you, if, knowing, you -are indifferent and careless i& 
discharging them, if, in a spirit of fabe philo(k)phy, 
you behold in calm contempt the struggle between good 
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and eril, if* from the fear of reproach you ; dare;: not 
be valiant for the truA, and with manly vigour ve^ 
sii»t and ret)ress evU, if, in a Miord, you never come to 
that age when ' you shall learn to ^refuse the evil 
and > chuse the gcKxl,' what can be your comflMrt on 
earth, or your hope in heaven ? When weighed in the 
bahmce, you, will be found wanting, wanting in the 
best and the brightest, wanting to that cause for which 

9 

a Saviour lived,, wanting to that cause for which a 
Saviour died, wanting to the cause of: man, .wanting 
to the cause of God. 

Be not deceived then, deceive not your ownselves. 
Believe not that indifference is charity. Believe not 
that Christ Jesus, when He calls on you to love your 
brethren, calls on you to behold with calmness, 
with patience, and with indifference, the progress of 
evil. Far other is His call, far other His exhorta^ 
tion. He bids you by His apostle, ^go forth to the 
warfare;' He bids you for that warfare, *put on the 
whole armour of God, to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all to stand.** That good fight must in- 
deed be fought in charity. If the heathen knew that 
it was his best wisdom to join gentleness to firmness 
of purpose, how much more must it be your bounden 
duty, as the disciples of Jesus Christ, to be kind though 
firm, gentle though bold, patient though strong, to quit 
you indeed like men, but ^ to do all with charity,' to 
show your good will, as brethren and heirs of the same 
sin and corruption, to those whose thoughts you cannot 
approve, and whose deeds you must oppose; yea! to 
win them to you and to Christ, by the ornament of 
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a quiet though courageous spirit. So onfy can you 
be Christ^s faithful soldier and servant, for His semrant 
must not strive. So only can you look to Him in 
whom alone is strength and victory, to give you the 
victory over evil, the victory in His cause. So only 
may you hope, when the fight is fought, the warfare 
accomplished, the victory won, to have a spirit meet 
for His presence, who died for sinners though the foe 
of sin, and to receive the crown reserved for them that 
love Him at that day. 
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EFFECTS OF BELIEF ON THE MORAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL FRAME. 



St. John XIV. 22, 23. 

Judas saiik unto him, (not IscarioiJ, Lord, how is it that 
thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not uuto the worldf 
Jesus answered and said unto him. If a man love me, he 
will keep my words: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him. 

There were many times, of a surety, when, as. it 
seems to us, our Lord might have said to His followers^ 
as once He did say, ^ How is it that ye do not under* 
stand ?^ This case in the text was one where such 
surprise might well be felt. Ere He left them to go 
< to His Father and thar Fatha:, to His God and their 
God,^ He wished to tell them of the great comfort which 
would be sent to them from on high, and to teach them 
that He should ever thereafter be with His own in all 
ages of the world, to comfort^ to guide, to teach and 
to blesui;^ -'That He their meek and lowly Lord^ was 
in the Father and the Father in Him, these were tid- 
ings of great joy. But He told them what, for them 
and their happiness, were greater things than ercn 
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these. He toILd them that the Spirit of the Fatfanr 
and the Son would be with His, would abide with them 
for ever, and that if the branches were joined to Ifae 
true vine by the -tie of love, .they should know' of a 
truth that His life was theirs. He told them that, fajr 
the strength wherewith the heart of the believer should \m 
strengthened, and the hope by which it should -'stittidy 
and the wisdom, and the might, and the victory wfaidn U 
should have in a world which could not see nor compM^ 
hend such marvellous light, believers should know to Aeir 
comfort that not only was He in the Father but ihay 
in Him. They should know that right dear in the iight 
of the everlasting Father were the saints and servantt^ 
of Hi« Son, and that they that love Him shall be ibiM. 
of His Father, and He will love them,' and by all'th^ 
glorious tokens will manifest himself to them. l^ivA* 
though to them, to whom He spake, the first fruits of 
these great promises were to be given, they were yet ^ 
earthly, they understood not. They dreamt,.it;wouUi 
seem, ; of some strange and marvellous way in^ whidb . 
their bodily eye should again see their gceat Master^ 
while He was hid from the eyes of other mea. ''How 
is it that ithou wilt .manifest thyself to us and > not.ito' 
the world?' But Hestopt not then to rebuke, .but « 
went on: to renew ,the great promises He. ;had! made^ * 
and to shew them! the way, the way of love, nby wliidb * 
these promises were to be -attained. 

And. since these .^ad and glorious:: pFonusesratie * 
made to -every child !of God and every follows: of His r 
dear. Son, let us,, my brethren, consider them to-day: 
to t)UT comfort. To our comfort shall I.say^. or to> 
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our rain, utter and hopeless? For utter and hopekss 
indeed nmst be our ruin, if to us such promises^ are 
made and such light is- given in Tain. . 

But before we gladden (or must I say, awe) our 
aotik with the full view of these promises, let us look 
al the conditions and cautions with which they are 
nlade^ let us.be clear to whom and to whom alone our 
Master has made them. His words are, ^If a man 
love me, he will keep my words,^ and they set before, 
ut at once the two needful parts of a Christian life, 
and warn us iagainst two of the great rocks on whioh 
the Cli^tian is too apt to make shipwreck. They lead 
the eye and the thoughts at once to the heart within^ . 
and' ike hand without. They speak of the seed, love^ 
aad of the fruit, holiness. ^ If a man love me, he wil} 
keep my words.^ Not only do they say that in vain 
shall we cry ^ L6rd, Lord,^ while our heart is far from 
Hitn, but far more than this. They say that ^ he that 
loareth not, knoweth not God." And they add thaJt he 
must not only feel . this love to God, but he must show 
it. ' He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen/' it were but a vain thought for such an otie to 
beUevethat ^he loves God whom he hath not aeen!^ 
How, in what way of life,, whether in the vr^iildf or 
in the cloister, we are to fulfil the law of love, to tame 
tkje unruly evils of our heart, to phick out. the right 
eye, to. take up our cross, to deny ourselves, and to 
foUow our betrt^ed and slain Master^ that He tell^ u^ 
noti But howsoever and wheresoever,, we must k^p 
these and all His commandments. We must keep them« 
because unless we keep His words, we love Him not 5; 

I 
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unlesr we keep His words, we shtU neinsr < see that 
God, whom we do not love; unless we keep His 
. words, unless, by His grace we act as well as ifeel, 
and go through the fell struggle between > flesh and 
spirit, the hidden process of delivering diis marvellous 
compound of body and soul, of sense and spirit froiti 
the body of sin, cannot be accomplished. 

Thus are we warned, iSrst, against the cold heaurt* 
less obedience to the letter of the law, which while it 
makes a show of serving God, allows, in truth, the eye 
to be bent on the world and the world alone. Thi$ 
profiteth nothing, for we must love Him. And we are 
warned, next, against the fond dreams of the mystieV 
who thinks that all the mighty process o! our second 
birth and our renewing, can be eiFeeted deep in tbe re- 
cess of the mind and heart. This too, lik« the other 
profiteth nothing, for we must keep His commandmeiitsi 
It is to them then that both love God and keep His 
commandments, that the great promise is made, that 
^ Grod will manifest Himself unto them and not unto 
the world'. 

Whatever may be the full meaning of these pit>. 
mises, they are to be something of which the world 
will take no note, or will not have the means of judg- 
ing. The Christian is to go on his way rejoicing oat 
sorrowing, as it may seem to the worldly eye^ like 
ether men. The common storms of life are -of a surety 
to beat on him as much as on the worldly man, the 
storms of want, and woe, and sickness, and fraud, and 
hatred, and slander. Yet with all this, his lot must 
be one very unlike that of the worldly man. For 
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*Gdd manifests Himself unto him, and not unfo the 
world.' 

Before we try to recall to iour thoughts some 
^ the endless ways in which the promise is fuMUed, 
let us remember that the first thing of all is, that 
this very love of Christ, this keeping of His command* 
ments, is the fruit of the Spirit, is a pledge thast 
God's Spirit as promised by His Son, is indeed work- 
ing in our hearts, casting out from them all the evil 
by which they are turned away from God and from 
joy,* taming unholy passion, humbling pride, and sooth- 
ing anger. Without this, we are nothing; without 
thir, vain were all we know, and all we do, vain were 
preaching, and vain were faith also! 

Aemember then, that in all we say, we go' upon 
this one thing, that the ground stone is laid in our 
hearts, by the teaching and strengthening of the Spirit, 
lifting us from the dust, strengthening the weak hands, 
eonfirming the feeble knees, and leading us on, in a 
sense of our adoption into the privileges of children, 
and in a child-like spirit, to cry *Abba, Father^,' to 
know our Father which is in heaven, to be loved by 
Him^ and to desire His love. 

Ini spe£kking of the promises made to Christians, 
to what should the follower of Hhe Lamb of Qt>d 
which taketb away the sins of the world,' first look, 
bttt to that hope of pardon, without which, life has 
nothing to give which can comfort or cheer? That 
man indeed may not know or not remember that his 

^ Rom. viii. 15. Gal. iv. 6. 
I2 
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own heart is by nature full of sin; that mfk ia ea^eeod-* 
ing mkfulj and that Grod is so holy, that He chargetb 
the holy angels with folly is true.: True it is too that 
knowing and remembering these great truths, they may 
be dead in his heart; that they may ^eem to him 
as if they were of no more concern to him and his 
being, than any of the great truths that Science may 
show us deep in the earth or aloft in the sky; that 
he may never feel that, if sin be indeed so hateful to 
the source of all good, he must himself remain for 
ever an accursed thing, away from light, away from 
joy, away from God, But why do we speak of one 
who is alive in only half his being, who, however, acute 
aiod powerful his understanding, however well he may 
have trained and tutored that part of . him which is 
alive, yet, more wretched than the hero of old, drags 
about with him, a dead half of himself? 

But when he that sleepeth, he that hath not been 
taught from early youth, by God^s grace, speaking 
through the gentle parent, the steady minister, the 
holy church, to know the evil and danger of sin, awakes 
at last, when he sees how the great truth of the ever- 
lasting hatred between good and evil touches him^ how 
full of danger it is to him, how big with misery, then 
indeed he begins to feel what is the burthen of un* 
pardoned sin. Then indeed he begins to cry out, ' Oh I 
miserable man tliat I am, who shall deliver me from 
this body of death' ? Then there is a hand-writing on 
the wall everywhere without, • a doomsday sentence 
written on the heart ^' within, a still small voice repeat- 

* Cowper. 
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ing Hhose awful syllables sin, death) and hell^\ ever 
heard in the chamber and at the feast, heard in the 
busy and the idle hour, troubling the thought by day 
a!nd iiifesting the dream by night, taking harmony from 
music and joy from the feast. Then is life one 
long sickness in which no change of time or of place 
cion give us rest or cheat our disease. *Then we feel 
the same sadness everywhere, and slight the seiteon and 
the scene ^.* That arrow of death will stick in the side 
that it has piercied, and how can the stricken deer chuse 
but go weep? 

But 'there is now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus ! "* He hath taken from death its 
proper sting, from sin its deadly powers over man. 
There is the triumph, and the glory, and the victory 
of the cross of Christ. It was not so much to tell 
us of the unity of God, or of a future life, that 
Christ came into the world, as to do that of which 
Ho other religion ever made its boast, to preach deli- 
verance to the captive, to the miserable trembling 
thrall of guilt and fear ; to say to him, even him, 
*Cro forth; for thou art free and safe.** 

Yes ! pardoned sin is the motto of Christ^s banner, 
pardoned sin is the joyful proclamation which he com- 
mands His ministers to make to all His people. Where 
that is not, of what avail is any joy ? Where that is, 
of what concern is any sorrow, or any fear ? Will 
you offer jewels to the heart-broken mother, to dry 
the tears that are falling over the death-bed of her 
child? Of what avail, indeed, can earthly joys ^nd 

' Cowper. 
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sorrows be to the perishing unperishing 90ul that sees 
before it the second death, everlasting destruction from 
the presence of God P 

But there is indeed, now no condemnation to tb^n 
that are in Christ Jesus. They that travail an4 are 
heavy laden. with the burthen of sin a|»d sorrow, may 
go to him and find rest for their souls* Yes I believeira 
may find rest, each to his own soul, because. 1^ may 
find assurance that Christ who died for all . sinners^ 
died for him. ^ Each through God^s grace may make 
his calling and election sure, each may get tbe. seal 
and earnest of salvation, each may know the -peafie of 
eonscience, each may feel the joy of the Holy .Gbp^it?,' 
There- are no vain promises, no presuming wprds,. jEor 
what I say, I say unto them that love Him, and keep 
'His commandments. ^ Hereby,^ says the Apostlei^^we 
know diat we know Him,^ know Him, that is to be our Re- 
deemer, ^if we keep His commandments.^ A holy, godly, 
Mfe is the only ground for assurance, for that \iqfe 
that malceth not ashamed^, but it is a ground, an anchor 
,of the soul, stedfast and sure. By that means, the 
Spirit of God assures us to our icomfort and joy ^i^ 
ours is a true and living faith, and that in the strength 
^pf that faith we may hope to see God, While there 
,}s faith and love in the heart, and while they produce 
their fruit in the life, we need fear nothing, no worldly 
foes, and no devilish foes, neither the wrath of man, 
nor the wiles of Satan, 'If I be of this note, said 
a holy servimt of Christ Jesus, who shall make a 
separation between me and my God ? I know in whom 

* Mede, Disc. t. 2 j^m. y, 5, 
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I have trusted, I am not ignorant whose precioas 
blood hath been shed fot me, I have a Shepherd full 
of kindness, full of care, and full of power; unto Him 
I eobiittit myself ^' Well may believers commit themselves 
to that Shepherd, for He is able to save to the uttermost 
than that come to God through Hhn. Well may they 
Idve Him who is not only abje to save, but in the 
gift of His Spirit gives them an earnest of His gracious 
goodliest. Well may they own that thus^ above all, God 
manile$ts Himself to them and not to the world. 

' But godliness hath the promise of the life that now 
ts, as well as of that which is to come, and God in His 
gdodness hath prepared a rich store of joy for the 
heaits that love Him in the world that surrounds thbm. 
Noit only is the heart to be raised from the dust by the 
promise of pardon and peace, but when it is so raised^ 
behold, in this new condition of being, old things 
are passed away, old sorrows and old fears, and all 
things are become new. There are new joys, new 
hopes, new views. It is harder now to say where 
the Christian shall not £nd God manifesting himself 
' than where he shall, harder now to say where there is 
sorrow than where there is joy. 

First of aU^, nor first only^ but first and last, 
and chiefest, and embracing in itself all other good, 

^ Hooker. 

* I would refer the Reader, to Diigsld Stewart's FhiloBopliy of the active 
l^owers, YoL II. Book iii. Chap. 11. Sect. iii. Part 11, for a proof that the 
statement in the text is fully home out hy the judgment of those wbo 
consider, the matter not in a religions, but a moTBl, point of view. ]\fr. Stewart 
hag theie shown, with gieat beauty, that the knowledge of God and his 
attributes is not forced on the thoughtless, but is reserved for the considerate 
and right minded. 



is that ^joyment of Grod's presence, ' and of oommualdH 
with him, which is the reward and right of the Ghps* 
tian. No created good ever <»n'or ever does^ Batdsfy 
the mind of man. Created good is limited^ and 'so 
not fit to satisfy that mind which desires afller all 
being, and all good. If we sound creation to its deep 
for what will satisfy man, the deep will answer^ it 'as 
hot in me. But in God it is. He is the springs ^ of 
everlasting blessedness, the center of everlasting rest 
and all the springs of our happiness are in him^* ^ifo 
powers can go beyond their object,^ as a .heavenly 
minded writer has well said, <but their higbedt' and 
last perfection is to obtain it, and exercise themselves 
upon it. And God being that universal good which 
is the natural object of the will, as it cannot be satii^^ 
with any thing short of Him, so Uis plain that it cannot 
aspire after any thing beyond Him, but, must^ center 
and rest in Him^' It is St. Austin who says, ^Thdu 
hast made us for Thyself, and so our heart has no rest, 
till it rests on Thee.' 

Hear the words of the holy psalmist, who kn^w 
if ever man knew, the joy of God's presence: *My 
God, thou art my God, early will I seek Thee, my soul 
thirsteth for Thee, my flesh also longeth for Thecy in 
a dry and barren land, where no water is. Thus^^have 
I looked for Thee in holiness, that I might see. Thy 
power and glory. For Thy loving kindness is better 
•than the life itself, my lips shall praise Thee, My soul 
shall be satisfied, even as it were with marrow and 
flatness, when my mouth praiseth Thee \vith joyful lips. 

^ Norris on Christian Prudence, p. 164. - 



Ha.'ve I not rbmembered Thee in my ;bed, and thought 
vpon Thee when I was waking? Because Thou hast been 
jay ■• beeper, therefore un^er the shadow of Thy wiQgs 
will I rejoice.' 

.) rit were far beyond -my feeble tongue to tell of 
that joy which the lowly, humble, and pure heart 
of 'the Christian, led by the spirit of Grod, feds in 
the glad oommunings which it is his happy lot to 
bold with his Maker, or to set before you the awful 
jby of a Christian's prayer. Enough for me to. tell 
youy that this is his lot, this is his high privilege, his joy 
in which the stranger intermeddleth not. Enough to 
say that this turning of the heart to God, tumait 
aw^y from worldly things, and thus gives it peace. 
'E&ough to say, that God thus manifests Himself t& ike 
Christiany whose heart is directed towards Him, by 
giving him that peace and fulfilinent of the anxious 
lon^ga of the soul after good, which the unchristian 
temper seeks in the world and in worldly things, walking 
in a vain shadow, and disquieting itself in vain. Enough 
.for me to say, that in that lifting up of the hands, 
.and hearts, and thoughts, in prayer, the Christian 
/finds all that he needs and desires for his comfort 
and support. He carries to the throne of God bis 
wahti), his woes, and every fond wish of his heart 
'for all whom he loves, and whom he desires, fruitlessly 
'desiresr in his owil strength, to benefit and to bless. 

Having thus surrendered himself, and his, up 

(Wholly to God, he gets ^om his chosen and beloved 

Master, all that he requires for his earthly pilgrimage. 

He gains, in a word, the power of throwing off self. 
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the sense of not being his own, but God^s, of not 
being in his own care, but God^s, of not thinking 
his own thoughts, but God^s, of not seeking his own 
glory, but glorifying God with his body and spirit, 
which are Grod^s. He gets the blessed assurance that 
his gracious Father will never desert him in the hour 
when sin besets, when temptation lures, when difficulty 
assails; that *in the great things which concern his 
peace, he shall not be left to the uncertain directions 
of his own judgment ^'^ 

But though here there is enough to satisfy, and though 
we have now that which can alone satisfy, the anxious 
cravings of the immortal spirit, yet still we serve a 
bountiful Master who is never weary of welldoing to 
them that love Him. His Spirit sustams. His cal?e 
meets us at every hour of our lives, at every place 
of our sojourning, in every part and portion of the 
universe which He has created. He has tso made that 
universe that when the heart of man is satisfied with 
him, it can turn to other things, and reap from every 
part of creation an endless store of blessing and innocent 
.pleasure. It can turn to the ^humble growth of mother 
JBarth, her tears and mirth, her humblest mirth and 
tears V 

Then comes a pure source of enjoyment, another 
way in which God manifests Himself to the heart diat 
loves Him. * The whole frame of the universe^ said an 
ancient Philosopher, ^ is full of the goodness of €rod.^ 
^He made all nature beauty to the eye and music to 

* South. 2 WorcUworth. 
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the ear.^ But when the heart is ^ waxed gross with sin,^ 
then the eye is dim that it cannot see the beauty, and 
the ear heavy that it cannot hear the music. < There is 
darkness and sorrow in the Imid, and the light is 
darkened in the heavens thereof \^ The feast indeed is 
spread, and the Song sends forth and call us, even us 
the maimed and the halt and the blind, to that cioh 
jboard. But the guests want the wedding garment. 
Najbore unfolds the treasures of ^ h^ infinite book of 
secrecy^ before us in vaip, till the euj^rasy and rue 
of love ^ have touched the visual nerve,^ till we have 
drawn from the well pf life the drops that will -^ piei«e 
even to the inmost seat of mental light^,'* take off' the 
veil from our hearts, make them able to endbcaoe .^ all 
the bright things in earth and air," make us' oonflcioas 
oi One not seen before, but ever near, yea ! * alsve to 
the presence of the Omnipresent. Our iniquities <no 
more separate between us and Him^ but we see (iie 
glory of the Lord and the excelling of our God. Then 
indeed blessed are our eyes, for they can see, and 
.our ears for they can hear. Then we see the.plenteoQ&- 
ness of His goodness in the stores of joy which he has 
provided on every side for the heart that can feel, and 
of beauty for the eye that can discern it. 

Science has told uq that in the world of sense there 
are sounds which by some ears cannot be heard, and 
far more true is this in the world of Spirit. The dull 
. cold ear of sin c^umot hear the strain of joy and thanks- 
giving, not loud but deep and fidl. and everlasting, which 
the world sends up to Him that made it. It can admit 

' Isaiah v. 30. '^ Alilton. 
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only the cry of guffisring, and evil, and would fain be- 
lieve that even now <the whole Creation grbaneth and 
travaileth together in pain.^ But when it is cteanfted 
and freed from all the bars that closed its avenues, then 
the low sweet tones of Nature^s music fall not upon it 
any longer in vain. Yea! then not only is there musle 
to the ear and beauty to the eye that seeks for it, but 
in the bounty of God to them that love Mm, <he shall 
find who seeks not, and to them that do not ask, lai^ 
m^asure^^ of the joy and love and beauty which God 
hath spread with open and prodigal hands over die uni^ 
verse ^ shall be dealt."^ So that the loving heart of the 
Ohristian shall ^ adore and worship when he knows ii 
not, pious beyond the intention of his thought, devout 
above the meaning of his will^/ 

Nor is it only in the sight of outward Naturei, that 
the lowly Christian hearts shall feel Gt>d manifesling 
Himself to them. . In every part and portion of tbeit 
existence, and in every thing within the range of the 
mind and heart, they shall feel that a Father^s eye is 
on them, and that His hand is dealing forth joy to them. 
When the heart of Science is thus kindled, how joyful 
axe her studies, how manifold, how endless ! How pure^ 
how calm, the pleasures of art addressing Uiemsdves 
now to a chastened, reformed and exalted sense of 
beauty! How enticing the conv^se of man ! How 
jHreoious the wisdom of age!. How cheerful the sallies 
.of youth!. How blessed and holy the endearments of 
affection, and of friendship ^ 

' Wordswoith. 

^ I might perhaps have pointed out here that sin seeks support in Society, 
and from enticing others to Sin. Godliness suffices itself. It has no fear of 
singularity or shame (South in Rom. i. 32.) 
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But^ l«t US next consider the gkreat promises which 
are made to the Christian as to his mind, its opening, 
and its growth. He who knows what is in man, must 
know . best how to take care for these great things. 
That he desires to take care for them, and to make 
all wise as well as holy, who dares to doubt, when 
he. beholds what gifts He hath given to all, ^Reason, 
tod with that reason, smiles and tears, imagination, 
freedom in the will, conscience to guide and ' check, 
and' death to be foretasted, immortality presumed V 
Yea ! in these great gifts, the rich and the poor meet 
together* The Lord is the Maker of them all. - They 
have the same powers, the same hopes and the same 
fears to guide them ; the same grave to receive them* 
What can dissolve this brotherhood, or make us believe 
that Grod seeks to bestow on one class any enduring or 
important gifts which may not belong to all ? No ! be 
hath desured of a surety to take care in every case for 
the well being and the well doing of that soul which is to 
Uve for ever, for its going on in all its parts and powers 
to their fulness and ripeness. All things for it and its 
good that we ask in prayer believing, he hath promised 
to grant; which promise 'He for His part, will most 
surely keep and perform. 

But how, say the worldly wise, how does He keep 
it to the hewer of wood and the drawer of water? And 
thejr make answer to themselves, that knowledge is 
{x)Wer, and that without it no good can come to man. 

^ On this part read Taylor's Via IntelUgentis, and his Apples of Sodom* 
Pt. ii. § 1. Coleridge's Aids to Ref. p. 183. (Ist. ed.) Mede's Disc. i. 
« Wordsworth. 
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They think that the lifting up of man from the dnst, 
the freeing him from the company of those too tte* 
quent and sad guests of want, ignorance and sin, cas 
be brought about orAj by opening the understanding) 
yea ! that the second birth of man, and the turning 
of the whoie being from sin and Satan^ to holinesa 
and to God, trill then follow. ^ This is their fodi^^ 
ness, and their posterity praise their saying.'^ * But 
God shews us a more excellent way than the foolish^ 
ness of th0ir wisdom can devise. ^ If a man will • do 
my will,' saith x>ur Lord, <he shall know of tfa6>do(>* 
trine whether I speak of God or myself.\ It is not 
the understitnding which is to mend Ae heart, but 
the heart which is to clear the understanding. This 
is God^s especial gift to them * that lore Him, this 
is His more excellent way. He that said ' the Gospd 
was to be preadied to the poor,' said all m that. . Fot 
what is told and taught in the Gospel concemb eter* 
nity, and the souPs good in eternity, its growth^ its 
ripening in all its ftdness, all its richness, all its beauty: 
This growth and ripening then of all the best and 
highest powers of the soul, is for the poor as well as 
for the rich, and must therefore be brought about in some 
other way than by means of the understanding. 

But how is this? What is the word of power by 
which this is done, and to what part of man^s nature 
does the Great Husbandman apply Himself? That word 
tells no truths that concern the understanding only. It 
tells men, rich and poor alike, of their high birth and 
high lot hereafter. It tells them of a glorious being made 
by God, of a sad inroad of sin, of a blessed atonement, of 
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li Saviour whose love i^ beyond money and beycmd 
price. It teaches them what before they knew not^ 
wise or fdolish, rich or poor, how rightly to love and 
to worship the. great Maker, the great spring of lights 
and love, and truth. It opens to them the right, and 
the way to hold glad communing with him. It gives 
them the promise pf the help of that ever living and 

• 

all informing Spirit, who knoweth the deep things of 
God, to direct and guide them, yea! to lead them 
into all truth, that Spirit without whose help all man> 
strivings after goodness and after truth, however. ear«p 
nest, are vaiii. And the Spirit that casts out sin, lays 
the ground stone of all real knowledge, of high and holy 
thidgs. For sin is the great cause of ignorance. While 
the mind is blinded by sin and passion, the light ot 
truth cannot come in ; while the storm of sin is blowing 
and raging around us, the gentle voice of truth, which 
is a delicate thing, is drowned by the strife and noise. 
It is only when we are free from sudi storms, and stilly 
and at peace, that we can get true knowledge, that we 
can hear the voice of that charmer, and let her sweet 
sounds enter into the depths of our minds. 

But this goes much farther. The spirit of God dwelU 
ing in the heart not only keeps from the Christian all the 
fainderauoes to his getting true knowledge, but helpsr him 
by the same means to get it^» And^ finally, by checking 

^ ^ By preventing the rank vapours that steam up from the corrupt heart, 
Christianity restores the intellect likewise to its natural deamess. By 
itU^Ting the mind from the distractions and importunities of the unruly 
passions, she improves the quality of the understanding, while at the same 
dme, she presents for its contemplation, objects so great and hright as cah- 
not but enlarge the organ by which they are contemplated.' Coleridge's 
Reflections, p. 183 
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all the evil in our natur^y, and putting in more h^ an4 « 
holy desires, the Spirit brings U9 by degrees ta be ^mortt 
like unto God. Then is made good that < ii|$M* 
of the Psalmist, ^When I awake up aft^. thy Jik^Ha. 
ness, I 3hall be satisfied with it.^ For in God t^^i 
source and spring of all truth and all knowledge, ure.) 
hid all the treasures of both; and in knpwing Hiitti)( 
in knowing, as far as weak frail man ever cankiipwi'. 
the height, and lengthy and breadth, and depth of iHii^tv 
and His ways, we have the knowledge whieh' ia..pia9t// 
«ubtle» most distant, most difficult, the knowledge belt t 
fitted for man in his highest earthly estate, and.«be^ 
fitted to raise him yet higher. :r .* 

. Well may man be satisfied with auch knowlfdge^ 
and such knowledge he cannot have till he is like. Gff|4»i 
for we know only that which we are. ^ So &r.{^^.Qm> 
' life reaches, so far we understand, and feel, an4 knoiv^ 
f and no farther. All after this is only the play of pur^ < 
< im/agi]^tion, amusing itself with the. dead pictures of: 
its, own ideas V : , .i , .,,j . 

Even thuS) then, we cannot but see that God maf^ 
fesjl;s Himself to the Chriatiai!! and not to the wo4d^>h|f|y 
the best Christian may be the wisest man, faaweveir,!^ i 
world may deem of him; and that he may hai:e,..%>qi, 
his Christian hoUness, a mind more capable of app^^^. 
heh4ing iremote and: difficult truths than the prcn)4cs|^, 
disciple of more intellectual cultivation. Tbcire is pf^, 
careful Minister of God's word, I am sure* wj^a idpes,tiQ^{ 
know how true that paying i«, ^ the natun^ sow i^^\ 
cemeth not the truth of the Spirit, for they aT^ 

' Wm. Law, Spirit o£ Prayer. 



^|iil4taal]y distem^^'* who has not fdund ill his ministry 
among His fldck, men wanting, it may be, the very 
rudkiients of what we call knowledge, rude, perhaps, 
and ' uncouth in «peech, who nevertheless in delicate 
cAricioushei^ of the great and awful truths revealed 
tO" us concerning God and man, in wide views of the 
loVe and the power of God, in the possession, in a word, 
of great and sublime and remote truths, far exceeded 
net dnly tbsir superiors in worldly station, but those 
who boast themselves the most of their worldly knowl 
ledgi^. ' * llie one^ as a great writer says, ^ understands 
by nature, the other by grace; the one by human 
learning, the other by divine; the one reads the' 
Scripture without, the other within; the one under- 

I 

stflinds as a Son of Man, the other as a Son of God; 
the one by the proportions of the world, the other by ' 
die measures of the Spirit. He that should go about 
to speak of, and understand the nlysterious Trinity^ 
by words and names of man^s invention, may amuse 
himself and talk of something, he knows not what. 
But he that feels the power of the Father, to whom 
the Son is made wisdom, and righteousness, and sancti- 
fi(iatioh, and redemption, he in whose heart the love 
of the Spirit is spread, he that feels the mightiness 
of the Father begetting him to a new life, the wisdom 
of "the Son building him up in a most holy faith, 
and the love of the Spirit making him like unto Grod, 
he feels this unintelligible mystery and sees with his 
heart what his tongue can never express, and his humble 
I^ayer never prove '.'^ 

* Jeremy Taylor. 

K 
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Nor ift . this all. For it is a great priTil^ d 
the Xllhristian' to be guided by the Spirit of God to a 
right and just value of the different parts of knowledges 
He is enabled by his love of holiness, and his sense of its 
being the one thing needful, to discern what is wise and 
good and really precious from what is idle and>uade8S 
and contentious, so w not to labour in things ««£ no 
avail and unprofitable. It is a great privilege .too, to 
be kept partly by the same ifedings,: and ptotly >by 
the deep sense of being in the hands of . One ever 
watchful for our good, from searching too long *and 
too often into things too hard for us, to be preoer?«d 
from the torment of ^ questions vainly curious, and doubts 
impossible to bfe solved.' • 

Passing from these higher themes, let us now< look 
to> daily life and practice, and see how God manifesto 
himself there in the superior happiness wMdi' he giti^s 
to Christians, and how in the sen^e of His pr^ence 
atld Spirit, He ^ves them a peace which* passeth all 
und^)*stiiiiding;- Let us look' first at-th^ difference' be^ 
tween the ChHstiaii^ and the 'worldly man, as to their 
forward-looking thoughts. The worldly man is forever 
contriving some scheme for his own good, and takto 
up for ever willi vexing guesses and feJEirs About tke 
morrow, with doubtful and hard reckonings of the 
many ehances of good and evil. With him it 'is fot 
ever, * What shall we eat, or what ishall we drink j or 
wherewithal shdi we be clothed?' or, *Soul, hast tlidu 
goods enough laid up for the morrow?' But why all 
this ? Why should he have more fears and doubts .thsin 
the Christian, when it is only the truth that the 
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Christian is open to all the storms of life,^ to want 
and woe,, and . sickness and death as well as MP It 
is .because he has no one simple irula of life to go by, 
po trust,, no faith* He feels as if left to himself to 
make head against all the. evil round him, as if all 
were left to his own thoughts and his own wisdom, as 
if God were, not with him, and would take no care for 
him^ and had giyen him no rule to guide him.' So he 
is doubtful and careful and wavering and afraid, seeking 
for rest and finding none. Now the* Christian h^s on 
every occasion a rule of life, plain at least if not easy, 
and this, is his happiness* H^ knows too who gave it, 
knows in whom he has trusted, and trusts in him with- 
out a shade of fear. So though he is open to want ^d 
woe and sickness an4 death, yet he has no doubt what 
to do under them. His ^[imple creed is, let the morrow 
take thought for the things of itself, this is my 4uty 
to-day. And so he acts boldly, without wavering, with- 
out change of. plan, and withput fear, and finds iiis re- 
ward in the absence of all the doubts and fears of the 
worldly^ in the peace which escapes from the eag^ search 
of those who use levery means, every power of body rand 
of mind, to find and tp grasp it. This.i^.th^ great peace 
of them who love God^s law, the perfect pea£e.of them 
whose, mind is stayed on Him. Let us remember that 
this. arises froip :the Chxistiaa^s undoubting belief dn an 
overruling i^nd ever watchful providence, of God, a belief 
that the ve;*y l^airsj of his head are numbered, and that 
not 1^ sparrow falls to the ground without his * Heavenly 
Father,** a belief that| the God, who watches over ali^ 

k2 
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watcties over him. Let ub remember that the worldlj 
man kuighs at the notion of a particular providence as 
unphilosophicaly that it is not dreamt of indeed in his 
philosophy, but is regarded as the idle tale of Priestcraft, 
or the fable of Superstition. And in this difference, this 
blessed and comforting difference of creed, or, if thte 
"worldly man pleases, of philosophy, let us remember 
that Grod manifests hiipself to his own, and gives them 
peace, not as the world giveth. 

Need I add that he that lives in this light of God^s 
presence, and that has this sense of God \(ratching over 
him, is ever contented with his lot, a lot that comes 
not from the lap of blind chance, but from the kind 
judgment of a kind Father, seeing and knowing far 
better than we can what is best for us? Need I add, 
that here too we must see, if we think for a moment 
of the wretched discontent, the strivings, the anxiety 
of the worldly man to be anything but what he is, 
that Gt)d manifests Himself to His own, and not to 
the world? 

Yet once more look at a striking instance where 
God so manifests Himself, and gives to His own a 
peace which none but His own enjoy. How often 
surely has every man been heart stricken at finding 
that his unkind judgment was wrong, where a kind 
and Christian spirit would have Ifed him right ! How 
often, surely, have we all been heart stricken at our 
own wrong suspicions and surmises! What betrayed 
the understanding here but the unchristian heart ? What 
would have led it -right but a Gospel Spirit? Who 



J 
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b\]t the m^ek,.in this sense, inherit the earth? Does 
pot. God here especially: make good His promise, and 
wwrnifest Himself to His own? Who but the Chris- 
tians are saved from the error of unjust judgment, 
from the self torment of unkind thoughts? The wis- 
dom which one might learn from men of the world, 
or from books of the world, from the * maxims,' for 
(example, *and moral ^ reflections' of the courtier, if it 
deserved to be called by so holy a name as wisdom, 
would be bought at a dear price. If, by listening to 
it, we learn to suspect and be on our giiard against 
every one, if we learn to believe that every one has 
some selfish and mean plan in view, we learn at the 
same, time to be thoroughly miserable. What Joy can 
life have £or one who has learned this lesson? for 
one who must live alone, and in a world of his own? 
No ! ignorance would be bliss, if this were wisdom, 
and God would manifest Himself to ' His own by 
keeping them without such wisdom as this. Better, 
oh! far better would it be, to have a child-like sim- 
pleness and a child-like love, to make the goodness we 
did not really find, still to kindle into joy and love 
at. believing we had found it, by this heavenly alchemy 
to change the dross to gold, and in this belief to go 
on, tricked if you will, and laughed at, and scorned 
by the worldly wise, but happy, and godly, and loving 
God, and loving good, to the grave. But this is not 
wisdom, it is as false in fact, as it would be heart- 
breaking. Bad as man is, he is yet man and not. a 

< ' See an exoeUent ckapter on this pmnt and on Rochefocauld, in D^ StcWart 
on the Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
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fiend. Broken thodgh €rodV image be, it is not all 
blotted out and gone. Nay! why talk ife of this? 
We are not under the law but under grace, where 
to every one is' offered the roiewing Spirit df &od> 
which . shall form' His image within tis again. It id 
wisdom tlierelbre and not folly ^ to look for Grbd lOid 
traces of Him everywhere, and tcl seek in 'evary heart 
though frail, and feeble, and sinful still, for* the pit)of 
that Gkid^s o£Fers have not been maide in vitin« • It is 
the surface only whidi the worldly wise can skim, it 
is the Christian wise man who alone can look. into 
the depth, of things. Leave then^ to the worlifly wise^ 
his sad and saddening wisdom; leave him to find a 
base 'an devil groimd for every noble^ and kind,' and 
generous deed; let him bdieve-thiat every man is base^ 
and mean, and selfish, that man is not above but 
below the brutes that perish ; leave him to his shallot 
wisdom, and let him reap its fruits, its rightful fruits^ 
in ignorance of truth, and ignorance of God^ in a 
selfish lonely life, in a suspicious soured temper. Let 
the Christian in another, spirit and in deeper and truer 
wisdom, seek for good everywhere, and he wiH find the 
good he seeks. And in. his joy at finding it, in the 
peace that comes of believing that we are ' surrounded 
by good, and in the just, and rights and true judg<^ 
ment of men and things which belong to him, let him 
confess that here God manifests Himself to him and 
not to the world. . • f 



> See a lem^rjuible passage in Wordsworth^ Oonrention of Ointra on 
commonplace Statesmen's Knowledge of tlie World. >'^ - ' 
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Finally, . God will manifest Himself to His own 
in the decline of life, and in its close. It 13' a sad^ 
tbing to see an old man that is a dinner, one that has 
all his life been queuching the Spirit of Crqel, and 
doing despite to it, one that has bieen all' his * life 
shutting up his- heart against the gentle inroads oi 
grace, one that has all his life been hardtening- hid 
b^rt and treasuring to hiniself woe and wradi, to see 
hikn stand in his honourable grey hairs, unhonoured 
and alone, a thing on which the gentle dew of hea4 
y^'^no^ never lights, which the free and glad' strrrings 
of the' Spirit now never visit and quicken. It -is a 
sad thing to see -such an one waiting ibr his settime^ 
hot: like the shock of com in its ripeness, bulb: /like -41' 
withered and blasted tree tottering td its fhll. < l4( is 
a piteous thing tfx) to see a worldly old. many cotne 
to that season when there is no pleasure more' in. his' 
poor and only pleasures^ when the feeble and pal^icid 
limbs can ply no more in their wonted tasks, their 
to^, their hurry, their business, when he is pastali 
the usies of earth, and has not. made himself fit for 
amy other. t.j , . 

. r And if this is sad to see, what is it to feel? 
What fhaH be the thoughts of the sinful and the Worldly 
cAd man, as. day after day, yea! hour after, ihour^ 
briiigs: them nearer to the sad house appointed for ; all 
living?. What shall soothe the wearied spirit, .what 
strengthen it to bear the feebleness of body, the pangs 
of .infirmity, the decay of nature, the stru^le of death ? 
What shall employ the long vacant hours ? What busy 
interest and cheer the vacant thoughts F Fear, miist 
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come to one, but hope that ooonea to all, .(eomesi not 
to either. j 

But this is not so with the Chrifiitian <dd maxi^ 
Broken, worn, feeble, fast sinking to the grave ia 
body, bruised, it might seem, with all the wrath of God 
without, he has all the peace of God within. Dclsia?e8, 
fears, passions, have all died away, and in the deep calm 
of his soul, he hears the voice of the Lord God speaking 
to him. He hath known in part only yet, as yet he hath 
seen only ^through a glass darkly .'' And he desires 
the day when he shall know as he is known, and shall 
see face to face. He looks at the grave and gate of 
death, with that fear indeed which man'^s corrupted na- 
ture must ever feel at the thought of that fell struggle, 
but he knows that the gate of death is to him the 
gate to life, the gate to knowledge, and the gate to 
rest. His word then is, ' I would not live alway,' for 
the corruptible body weigheth down the mind and 
keeps it from the full vision of that glory that shall be, 
the full enjoyment of that rest which is reserved. for 
the people of God. And so he passes the short time 
of his sojourning here in calm hope, and possesses his 
soul in patience. The Saviour that hath cheered and 
comforted him for so many years, leaves him not nei- 
ther forsakes him in the day of his decline and the 
hour of his death, but leads him by gentle and easy 
steps, in the sense of God^s comforting presence, to his 
end. Once again, ere he departs, he desires to partake 
of that high communion of his Saviour'^s body and blood, 
which has been his best comfort and best strength 
below, and there indeed he f^els God manifesting Him- 
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Mlf to his soul, renewing all His promises, tiow near 
at hand to be fulfilled, strengthening him against the 
lioar of death, and freeing him from the fear of judg- 
ment- ^ I have waited, Oh Lord,^ he sajd as he expires, 
'^fbr thy salvation! I fear no evil now, for Thou drt 
with' me ! Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.* 
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SERMON VIII. 



FRUITLESS REPENTAT4CE. 



Hebrews XII. I7. 

Fw ye know how that (ifierwardy when he would have 
ifAerUed the blessing, he was refected: for he found 'no 
' pfiwe of repentance, though he sought it earefufly ipUh 
tears^. 

The account, which the Scripture gives of Esau^ 
conveys a solemn warning to a class of characters which 
a kind heart cannot see without aiSection, nor a Christian 
heart without regret. It is not to the mere sensualist 
that it conveys any lesson of instruction; for, though 
Esau was certainly too much under the dominion of 
his passions, a sensualist becomes utterly selfish, and 

* There is somei dispute as to.tlie right method of coDstniing t&e last 
clause of the text. M* Knight conceives that as avnjV cannot refer to roiros 
it must refer to evXoyia, and that the meaning is, ' though he sought for the 
blessing with tears.' Raphelitis again tliinks that fieravoia refen to a 
change of purpose in Isaac, not Esau. I have no doubt that tti^ obvious 
sense in our version is the right one ; and that though airniv certainly cannot 
refer to ron-09, yet by an usage very common in far better Greek, ft relem 
loosely to the phrase to^-os firravoloiy keeping to the gender of the more, 
important word. By a reference, indeed, to Parkhurst, it will be seen that 
there are many instances where iwravola is used for riivoH fieramites^ 
I only mention this to justify the sense in which I have taken the expres- 
sion. 
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that was Hot Esati'^s ca^. It is to a class of men some- 
times, though not very justly, described as the enemies 
of no one so much as of themselves. It is^ in riiolft, to 
the frank, the kind, the gcfnerous aind the brave, the 
better and more lovely specimens of 'this world's pro- 
duce, that the example of Esau applies, and tells 
them that it is not enough to be frank and kind, aiid 
generous and brave; that, though this may iiideed charm 
all hearts and draw all eyes, this is not enough; that 
these are not the seeds of an immortal harvest; that 
there is one thing needful which they have not yet 
got, and for which alone the eye of God will lookv 
when tfaev stand before his throne. It td^Is us, in a 
word, that the thoughtless happy enjoyment of natulral 
affections and worldly goods,' without applying them 
to the higher purposes for which they were given, 
that the burying the talents committed to us, and not 
using them for the honour of Grod and the. service of 
his Christ, is an abuse of a sacred and awful trusty 
and that after a long time it may be, but after a time, 
the Lord of those servants will come to reckon with 
them. 

Esau is introduced to us as a man carried away 
tibrough hi« whole life by his feelings, whether to good 
or evil, aiid following the bent of his wildest wishes. 
Ta gratify the mere appetite of a moment, he soldi 
his birthright to his crafty brother, or, as this Scripture^ 
saysj )^ despised his t^rthright;'' that is to say, ^owed> 
his utter carelessness df the high privileg^s;^ which he 
knew that God' had attached to it. That tiransaction 
fixes his character at once, and shows us the element 
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in which it was entirely waiting. He was contflntec^ 
in short, like toa many pien, to live without God i& 
the world. His'marriajge with the daughter of a pio^ 
iane and ungodly race, was a marriage of passion, and 
the source, as the Scripture says, of deep. grief toUtr 
parents. He has appeared before us to day, howey/ef> 
not as the sinful, but as the injured, the deeply in* 
jured person. It i& a miserable picture which the lessoii 
of the day presents to us, a mother and a son. cx»n«- 
bining to deceive and injure a brother and. a dying 
father. They succeeded no doubt ; but they t J^eaped 
hitter fruits from their success. The curse was on tb^ 
motiier, who had called it on her own head, and wha 
lost that which she most desired, the company of inr 
darling scm. He too had a curse and not a Uessing,. aa 
he* foreboded, for he lived for years in exile and fear; and 
afterwards suffered in his own family a series of niisery,. 
turbulence, and disaster, more bitter than he had 
btought tmto his father's house ; so that he might 
truly as well as deservedly say, in his old age, that. 
eril had been the days of the years of his mortal pii^ 
grimage. Contrasted with him the character of Esau 
stands forth in its fairest light, and one might almost 
think that it was in the mind of the inspired : Writer to 
contrast them : and to teach us that even weighed in 
this, favourable balance Esau's character, wiis found 
wanting, that although kindness and ' generosity shine 
forth in bright colours by the side of. craft and guile^. 
they are yet wholly insufficient, in the sight of' Ood. 
But however thieit may. be, even inl this./ traiisaotion. 
Esau showed forth his characteristic. mixture of gbodL 
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«nd esvA* Withdut a moment^s hesitation, he xefiolved 
to kill his brother in revenge for the injury he had 
received from him, and yet, in kindness to his dying 
fath^^s feelings, to abstain from this act of vio^ 
leiice till the aged eyes were closed in peace. All the 
traits of his life afterwards mentioned are strcmgly* im 
his favonr. What, indeed, could be more kind, or 
l^eneirous, or lovely, than his frank forgiveness f of his 
bpother^ wh^i years had passed away and the biothevs 
met again P What more touching than to find that 
the last time that he is noticed to us, the last time, al 
Far as we know,* that the brothers met was when Esaii 
sealed JacoVs pardon at their father^s grave? These 
things, speaking so strongly to our feelings as tibey do^ 
teid connected, as they are, with the striking fact that 
tdl this kindness of nature was unable to recall to Esau 
the blessing which he had profanely rejected, seem ex^ 
juressly mentioned and brought to our notice, to telirsb U9 
that such qualities as he possessed, however lovely ). are 
yet quite insufficient. They teach us that though, this 
ought to be done^ there is something yet far higher and 
better which an immortal being ought not to leave uPr 
d<nie ; that when it hath been left undone^ when the kind 
generous nature is left unsanctified by the. working of 
God^s Holy Spirit, and blindly follows the impubes of 
passion (nt of nature, it neglects oppcnrtunities which can 
never be recalled, and inflicts evils which con never be 
cured, .alike upon others and upon itself, upon its peace 
on earth, and upon its hopes in heaven^. 

< 1 wonld beg to lefer the leader to a Senoon on the chaiac<ier of Ettti, 
in the Volume lately published by Mr. Millar, to whom I rejoice to have tlus 
opportunity of offering the humble tribute of my respectful admiration, and 

of 
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(But that part of Etau^s history which . is nior« 
especially referred to in the text, enforces not onr'OBt 
dasfi of men, but on all, a lesson which all, alas'! want. 
It tells them that, while God in his mercy offers to ut 
all the means of acquiring all the real Uessings of this 
life, and, yet more, of sharing in the inestimable blessing 
of Redemption through Jesus Chiist, in the iheans 
of grace, and the hope of glory, all this is offered 
for a time, and that if we neglect the things which be- 
long unto our peace in this their day, they will afterwards 
be hid from our eyes. When we would inherit the 
blessings which we rejected in earlier days:, we shall 
ourselves be rejected, and shall find no place for re-i 
pentanoe, though we may^ seek for it carefully with 
tears. It tells us too not only of goods lost, but of 
evils incurred from which nothing can save us ; and 
seems to say to us in the solemn and impressive language 
of our grtot philosophical divine, that cei^in miseries 
naturally follow imprudence and wilfulness; Sometimes 
after' the actioits are forgot, these miseries come, not 
by degrees, but suddenly, with violence and at onee. 
Things take their destined course, and the misery 
inevitably follows at its appointed time. Habits con- 
^traeted even in youth, are often utter ruin. Men's 
iteal hapless or misery often depends on the manner 
in which they pass their youth. In many cases, the 
natural course of things affords us opportunities of 
advi^tage at certain times which we cannot procure 

of my gratitude for the pleasure which I have derived from. the fi^^ent 
perusal of his truly Christian and philosophic Bampton Lectures. He sees 
the character of Esau in a point o^ view less favourable than I do. 
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wh«Q we iidll, nor erven recall the opportunities' if w0 
have neglected them. « And< fiiudly, if, during youth) 
menylilce.Esau, are indocale and- self-willed, they* suffer 
in l^eur - future life for want of those acquirttaient« 
wldck they neglected the natural season of attaining) 
and find' that there is a certwi bound to imprudence^ 
whifih being.' transgressed^ . there ronains no/ pkiee for 
r£^ntance in the natural course of things ^ 

. How curious is it to look at the life of .man with . 

this: r^ard \ How singular is the. contrast presented 

between that part of his lot which he does not chuse 

fbr himself, and that which he does ! To the worldly 

eye at least how uncertain the one, to the eye even 

of faith how certain the other ! How ohanging thenr, 

in one aense, how changeless in another manPs whole 

being. Yea ! how far even beyond the grave does 

this thought camry us ! Ecor how little and valueless is 

the one, after die hour of deatib, cf what fearful, lasting^ 

changeless import, the other ! . i . 

Let >uft consider a few instances in- which v^e may 

clenrly see. that there is no place for repentance of 

the lot we cbpose for oursdves, even 'thoughr jm b^^ 

for , it I with tears. And leaiiiing thenoe the ]feli!rfel 

consequences of our choice, let those of m* who hai^e 

not yet made it, pray io Him, of whom alone comes 

aU poweir and fttrength to think cnr choose or act ais 

we oughts ', to give us grace in the day of oiir trial^ 

diat we may not store up for ourselves in this world 

the bitter sting of unavailing sorrow, nor the fearful 

doom that awaits the sinner in his own place, in the 

•SceBJshop Butler. 
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p^ape. which be h» cboa^ for binmAf, in 4h« inn^hiBg^* 
ing^jiuiQsians b^yoad the grave. ..^ 'M 

Among the leseoDs of experience^ there is nene whiobv 
we ^e lotiger in learning than that whidi exphjni^ lkfi\ 
unavoidable consequences of even our most trifling sb^tifHict:^ 
It seems,* indeed, so easy till we know nothing of .the. i 
practical workings of things, to recall a triflaig^Mep^ i 
and so much must, in reasoning, appear to be within <Hiil>' 
onfQ, power, that we are at a loss to understand why this 
is.mt so in practise. We confound, I suppose^ wfaadiia < 
imjpoissible in the nature of things, with what b^comesj Jil>v 
ccH^mon parlance,. impossible, from its extreme dificukjl'^ 
or imppobalnlity under the present constitution <il.mmu^\ 
Wei dp some act, so trifling that we can hardly coneeive' 
th#t.it can have any consequence. If, indeed, it seen^.- 
lihtiy to have any evil effects, we might, as far as the ' 
lidf^ure of things goes, do away with them at once* , But; * 
either we do not foresee any such effects, or the eml 10^8^. . 
sm^, that our dislike to trouble, or to appear unst^le 
an4 inoonsistent, prevails, and we leave it. Another actoir .<- 
appeerson the scene, and approves or blames. FoUowi^g. i 
the xMHnmon course of our nature, we accept the praise, oi^i:^ 
de^Nid ourselves against the blame, and then:the thfag* kl.n 
sedb^ for ev>er. The new actor on the scene inlrodilocaji 
it ia the Jiotioe of more : its importance becomes-nom 7} 
devdoped every day ; fnd by that almost mfeMaotm* 
intalinking of things with one another^ which is the ktST' ) 
of.ihnman society, it weaves itself in with new mtemli^^: 
iik^n budding tree puts forth eveiy day new/fshmfta^l 
and new leaTcs, strengthens -itself by duwwingivitsra 
round, every object within :ita reach, and aebdr^i' 



at Mie its iMts 4ci^ • inti^ the earth, and its heai ' 
aloft to the sky. We oyerloc>k its wcKt^Uiigs for a tHhef 
ftfr a thnte -we* look at them with cardessness; and then 
r«|^rd tilcvr with an almost stupid woflder that ^itch'^ 
thfai^ eaa hare grown up disregarded within our reaehy ' 
baAlre^ our eyes^ or below our feet, and We cry ont with'' 
the Apottie, *^ Behold ! how great a matter a little fitier 
Uwfleth:^* 

''■ All this time, what impossibility was there at aify 
gtven tttomient, in the nature of things, to stop the ' 
whole? Notae, assuredly; but there was all' the tin^' 
whait amounted to an impossibility, in the certainty'' 
thad'Men will almost always, under similar circumstanoss,''' 
act nearly alike, and that under all circumstances^ the*^^ 
dislike of trouble, and the fear of reproach, will prod4i6e ' ^ 
theb due al)d destined effect, accGi*ding to the laws whiidr^ ' 
GfOd'has laid down for the progress and well-beings *^-^^ 
human thills. :r t 

It was under feelings like these probably iMt th^^ 
Wiseman has advised us ^to leave off contention befbi^ it' ^ 
be ^neddled with,^ and has reminded us that the beginnings * 
of strife are like the letting out of waters. The floodgates^ ' * 
might faaVe 'been kept down, but when they, are oneo^p,- < 
it is Ibtyond human wisdom and human might to^sti^'^lia^ • 
fooee and the "Course of the torrent. The slandec, lor ' 
exmijdia, which we utter carelessly and without enqui^ N 
todi^, is to-morrow b^ond all recall. We might liav0 ^ 
siqffNPessed the fire while it was in one place^— butitis' 
hx iMppotaA us to move from point to point, ^and trample- 
on every particular spark. So one or other of theili - 
smoutders on and breaks out at last into a> destruotrre; 

L 
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6rei The slailder has been carried on from tongue 
to tongue, till a few hours or a few days have roused 
a feeling of indignation, or hatred, or scorn, or silent 
suspicion, of which we may never know, or which, if 
we did, we could never cure. And so the victim of auir 
slander may live on in misery, robbed of his good 
name, or his enjoyments, or of his place in aodety, 
or he may die heart-broken under the injuries of a 
false reproach, set afloat by us. We may hear of his 
misery when we can do nothing to relieve it, and And 
no place for repentance of the evil we have done, though 
we seek for it with tears. 

Where again shall we find a place for repenting 
of the evil which our evil example has done^? II 
others have learned from us to scofp at religion, or to 
be careless about it ; if they have learned from us to 
believe that sensuality is a venial sin; if they luwe 
learned from us to glory in avowing it, in talking of it, 
in defiling themselves and others with defiling conver- 
sation, what shall we do? what can we do to make 
up to them for the fearful evil which we have dotie 
to their souls? When we come to repent ourselves, 
if, by God's grace, we ever do repent, and axe re* 
generated by His Spirit unto holiness, they may be 
absent beyond our powers to trace, hardened beyond 

our powers to retrieve, or already gone to those uittmn 

f 

1 The interesting account of Struenaee^s conversion by Dr. Miinter 
gives a striking picture of the misery occasioned by the remembrance of 
tlie e^ done^ by bad example. To Struensee,. indeed, the snflbringit 
caused wi» a blessing. When hii heart seemed hardened on other points, 
his .misery on this was extreme; and of this Munter took advantage, 
and, by God's blessing, led him to « sincere repentance. 



abodes where the spirit is to await itd final doom. Aihi 
if this thought is a solemn one for all men, and all times, 
and all places, I think it is a thought especially 
solemn for those who meet here. Pass a few years 
otiwards, and many of you who are now enjoying to- 
gether the inexpressible happiness of a young and warm 
friend^ip, and of intercourse the most free and familiar^ 
will part to meet no more. It is a sad and saddening 
catalogue which even at an early period of our progress 
to the grave we are compelled to write of the ravages of 
death. It is a sad and saddening thought to remember 
how many the cold grave now holds of the kind hearts 
and warm hands which we once took to our own, how 
fe^ of those who hailed our outset, could be collected 
lound us now, how few are left to rejoice at our success, 
or to comfort us in our failures. Others of you, how- 
ever, will meet again, but oh ! how changed ! changed by 
success, or sorrow, or want, or sickness; changed most 
of all by sin ! If there be one of you who, by God^s grace, 
through the prevailing prayer of the Great Intercessor^ 
shall be enabled to overcome sin, and to renew himself 
again after the image of God, what will be his anguish 
when he shall see the friend of his early and happy years, 
hardened in habits of sin and selfishness, which he learned 
from him, when he shall hear him indulge in a low and 
loathsome avowal of profligacy, the taste for which he 
imbibed from him ; when he shall hear him openly avow 
the disbelief in a crucified Master, and the disbelief in 
the eternal distinction between right and wrong, which 
he learned from him, in the days when he too, "in his 
fancied wisdom, saw the folly and' fraud of religi^, 



or of priestcriaft, a^ he called it, when he- too wa* 
the enlightened, disciple, as he then thought, of sdtfie 
miserable, base, and selfish system of expediency, ^ <^ 
of some system more debasing and more polluting stiB. 
What will be the Uttemess of his anguish, whenb^ 
shall hear that the friend of his youth hath sudk ere thl& 
prime and pride of manhood into a grave dug for him 
by his own vices, and shall know that from thiit early 
^ve there shall go up a cry of blood against the early 
tempter, the seducer, the destroyer of body and scKilj 
a cry which that destroyer, though repentant, must knoWi 
deserves to be registered against him in heaven?* <* 

It is a fearful thing, indeed, to remember hovk 
powerful nian is to do evil, how powerless to coreili 
Wherefore, my beloved brethren, under the dear t^ 
fi^embrance that you will find no place for repentance 
of the evils done by your evil example, though you seek 
tor it carefully with tears, ^ let no corrupt ccMnmuni^ 
dtEtion proceed out of your mouth, but that . which, is 
good to the use of edifying, that it may minister grace 
tib the hearers.^ . 

The lapse of time again touches us in anothei^ 
and very tender point, by taking away from us aD 
|>lBce for repentance there. By the law of our being] 
Ae parent is to descend to the grave before his childi 
What shall be his thought, who has caused, or hmU 
«ned his father^s descent thither, disappointed ail his 
fond hopes and expectations, thrown away -timev ani| 
cha)»acter, and opportunities, broken the kind hearty 
and tept the grey hairs in sorrow to the grave? I 
iear that this happens ofte:qier than we are willing to 



nUow. . Wie dovnot diinkof it unlesssome part^ulai; 
und suddeooi evmt follows some outrageous sin. We 
fergoib.'the mtunnte and exquisite connexion of nai^ 
ap0i4.. bod/y forget how surely, though it may not bp 
^^d^exiily, the frail body is borne down by the sufferipg 
9^n44 )k>w unconquerably, but too often, -true gElii^f 
^4cifi^^;aU counsel, all redress, but that.whi^h ends 
atlrComiseL^ But however that may be, I am ^utg 
th«li ) there is no grief so bitter and so utterly withi^^ 
rto^dy in this world as a parentis grief for the unworthi? 
p^SQ. p(^ bis child. A child, ^ more than all other gifts^ 
brings 5nth it forward looking thoughts V And, by li 
kM3wi bw of the ever kind Author of Nature, supplies 
man: with aa unfailing motive to cheerful ei^ertiouy t^ 
activity, and to human interest, in those years wfam 
otherwise, as far as the world is concerned, ^ there >!# 
itideed no pleasure in them;^ and it is no mean instrlH 
ment in God'^s hand for carr3dng on our thoughts an4 
bopes beyond the grave. When this holy source of pletfip^ 
sure is tainted, when this staff of feeble age is brok,^^ 
away, life has no more to give that can comfort or chewi 
and, death in this pdint supplies not its wonted comfort, 
for the broken heart cannot buoy itself up with the 
hope of re^union in that world where sin may not 
dofcne. What is a Christian child'^s death compared 
with diatF It may be bitter to see the grave xAas^ 
Oft the young and the beloved, but it closes on th^ 
young and the beloved with a hope, yea 1 with a 
certainty. The flower hath faded for a time, but it 
will' ris^ to ]ight and life in- a happier climate and. a 
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more kindly soil. In that sure and certain hope ;the 
Christian father can render up the child whom the 
liOrd gave him, for he renders him up to the Lord 
again, to His everlasting arms^ who will take him 
when father and mother must forsake him. ^ My son,*" 
he can say, ^because thy heart was wise, even in this 
sad hour my heart rejoiceth, even mine. Yea! even 
in this sad hour, I have a refuge and a resting place, 
ey^n thy mercy, my God and my King, and thy 
everlasting covenant.*" But with what hope, what cfaeer- 
&d thought, can that desolate old man assuage his 
sorrows, when he goes down to the grave himself leaving 
behind him a sinful, profligate, or even a careless and 
unchristian son.^ And with what emotions shall that 
son see his father's body committed to the grave, earth 
to earth, dust to dust, and remember by what long and 
slow processes of daily and hourly anguish, the suffer- 
ing body and patient spirit were broken and brought 
to this sad consummation? His tears may descend 
indeed on that sad grave, but he cannot recall past 
years, lost opportunities, disappointed hopes; there is 
no place for repentance, though he seek for it care- 
fully with tears. Yet stay them not, for they are 
gracious drops ! it would be a hopeless heart that did 
not melt now ! and, through God's grace, this bitter, 
late, and in some sort fruitless repentance, may >be 
the beginning of better things, the first fruits of a 
richer harvest, of a repentance not to be repeated of! 
There may not be many cases of such d<^P ^nd 
fearful suffering as this, but numberless beyond a 
doubt are the instances in which we inflict bitter and 



v^nde^tyed pain on those among whom we liv«, and are 
prevented by their absence or death from ever atoning 
to them for the evil we have done, or even easing our 
own hearts and consciences, by expressing to tbenl our 
sorrow, and entreating their forgiveness. 

There is another long list of cases, too, in which 
our neglect of opportunities entails evils without remedy 
on ourselves and others. ^If the husbandman lets his 
seed-time pass without sowing, the whole year is lost 
to him without recovery^.' In other words, if we lose 
the opportunities offered to us of improving our heariB 
and minds in the leisure of youth, we can never do 
that work in the hurry of practical life, when we arie 
to act and not to learn, and the necessary consequ^ce 
will be that we shall but imperfectly discharge the 
solemn duties which we owe to man and to God, and 
imperfectly fill that place which He has assigned to us. 

How often again shall we fruitlessly deplore our 
carelessness in not taking the occasions of doing good 
which once offered themselves, but will never offer them- 
selves again, a reflection of especial importance, and 
too often of unspeakable bitterness to every mittistdr 
of God^^s word, and to every instructor of the young. 
A word in due time, a little care, a little kindness, 
would have recalled a sinner, and saved a soul. But 
time and the hour are allowed to pass by, the sinner 
is not converted, and perishes in his sin, God is not 
glorified^ His kingdom not filled. And so we fulfil 
the Apostle's word, * to him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.' 

' Bishop Butler. 
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Butt let' us ccNQfte ndttrer - hone, and £ronl^' cooaidering 
tihe euKel€ti» evils which our sin may inflict on othei^s, 
look at the equally cureless- difficulties and dangws 
;iirhich we throw in our own path» Not to ^eaki^y^ 
^f the evils beyond cure which sin brings oa the dMh 
jPfKOter, the fortune, the health, (for these are in tmth 
minor evils) let us remember that the greatest emMy 
|o the reception of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ,i» 
the practice of sin. There is a resistance, a natu]!^ 
)Hi|drance to God^s Spirit, no doubt, in the evil ns^we 
of a corrupt heart. But the guilt and the. 4vil>.Af 
origiuAl sin are one thing, and the mischief aad defile- 
ment of habitual sin are another. There is hindHn»e 
:j0nqagh from the one, but that hindrance is untpealcaUy 
jQk^dciiQmeasurably increased by the other. . j 

',- . ' Of habits of sin, indeed, of habitual thoughts df 
.^ia^ habitual remembrances of sin, we may truly say 
tthal there is no place for repentance, though we seek 
'fyp it carefully and with tears. I mean not, God forbid 
that I should mean, that habits of sin cannot be over- 
come by Grod'^s grace, but I mean that their existeBts, 
'idien they do exist, is an evil, a fearful addition to 
the weight of sin, which so easily besets us even beffare. 
DeUverance from them is not to be had with a wish 
or a thought. It cannot be had except by paying its 
fUl price in painful and wearisome struggles^ in &tf 
quent failures, in the fear of failures more frequent stilf, 
fflxid above all, in the dreadful fear of the penalties .^ 
final failure, ' if our work be cut short, and we dffe 
while our hearts are yet the « slaves of sin -. . . , 






' ' As if danger of falling into hell, and fear of the Divine anger, and 

miny 



Ift a.wcnd^ we hsw travvlkd-fitor. and* ir]d^' from 

.the right path, and before we can regain it, every *stepdf 

eetOP must be retrod, in a weariness of sjirity and hop^ 

feloness beyond description. We have learned' t6 lovfe 

mtki we must learn not to love it ; sin is become a 8e<;offd 

nature; that mature must be rooted out: we bai^ 

dimisied our eyes and blunted our hearing by sift'; 

^tod the eye and the ear must be cleansed, hefy^e'it 

'tein see God, or know what holiness is. The EthiDpi^ 

tntist change his skin, and the leopard his spots. The 

-foul "^ heart must be cleansed, and the spirit must come 

a^ain like the spirit of a little child, before we can 

reodve the kingdom of God in the only spirit in whi(i*h 

4t tan be received, the spirit of little children. Tbi^ 

work we have made for ourselves. This woifk iMift 

^be done, if we would enter the kingdom of God. li'here 

^is no place for repentance of our folly and wickednelti, 

hut the evil must be borne and cured by the help of 

.ihiBLt God with whom nothing is imposidble. And • ^^ 

is to be done, if it be ever done, in the hurry and buei- 

.11689 of manhood, or in the feebleness and fears of age: ^ 

i> -The thoughts suggested by the effects of saiftfl 

habits lead us on to a consideration of a yet moi^ 

man; desires of the Divine judgments,, and a lasting sorrow, and a par- 
petual labour, and a never ceasing trembling, and a troubled conscience, 
«Bd^ il .soifovfiil spirit weie fit things to be desired or hoped for. • Xb- 
pe^tance is a duty fvXk of fears, and sorrow, and labour, a vexation .to 
the spirit, an afflictive, penal, and primitive duty, a duty wliich suffers for 
kill «iid kbours fot grace, which abides and suffers little images of hell 
^:~the way to heaven; and though it be the .only way to ^dty, yet it 
is beset with thorns and daggers of su&ranoe, and with rocks and moun- 
tains of duty.* Jcr. ^yhir's InvaSdily of a kte Repentmoe. ' 
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appalling nature, to a yet more fearful sense in which 
the threat that there shall be no place for repentance 
though we seek for it with tears, may be fulfilled. I do 
not now speak only of the final doom of sinners, 
although the words are eminently and fearfully true of 
that. We are inclined indeed in our weakness and 
our self-deceit to look to God^^s promises rather than His 

• 

threats, forgetting that if we had little reason to fear 
the threat, we should have as little reason to trust the 
promises^: forgetting that, in the final separation, that 
one word ^separate,"* implies a truth awful beyond our 
lips to utter, beyond our hearts adequately to feel. But 
however we may forget or be blind, or blind ourselves, 
it is indeed but too true, if the Bible is true, that there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sin for them who tread 
under foot the blood of the covenant, but *a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation*;' 
that * a day cometh when a merciful God will shew that 
He is a just God, when it will be too late to knock when 
the door is shut, too late to cry for mercy when it is the 
time for justice^ ;' that onp day indeed 'the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in 
fiaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 

^ The sinner hopes 'that heaven is to be had for*a sigh, or a short prayer, 
and yet hell shall not be consequent to the affections, and labours, and hellish 
services of a whole life ; he goes on and cares not, he hopes without a promise 
and refuses to believe aU the threatenings of God, but believiog he diaU have 
a mercy for which he never had a Revelation.' Jer. Taylor, Apples of Sodom, 
Part 11. § 1. 

* Hcb. X. 27. ^ Commination Service. 
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tjbe presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power ^^ But however true and however fearful, I speak 
not now of that. 

Neither do I speak of another truth as fearful; 
the truth, I mean, that if even He could forget that 
He is a just God, and could say to the sinner yet in his 
sin those blessed words, ^Neither do I condemn thee,^ 
yet the sinner hath condemned himself. For of what 
avail were it to offer heaven and heavenly joy to one who 
is earthly and carnal, the pleasures of the saint to the 
sinner, the pleasures of the soul to the slave of the body ? 
What communion hath darkness with light.? Even in 
this lower ^tate, where in the purest joys of the purest 
saint, there is so much of earth, so much of sin, does the 
sinner desire those pure joys P does he not despise them ? 
could he comprehend them ? And if not, where shall he 
learn the lesson, where get the vision and the faculty 
divine ? Shall he learn that lesson in the dark chamber 
of the grave, which he could not or would not learn in 
the day of grace, and the time of trial ? Behold ! there 
is no wisdom in the grave ; but, as the tree falls, so it 
must lie. With the tempers and dispositions which we 
carry to the grave we shall rise again and stand before 
God. The unholy shall be unholy still, and shall receive 
the recompense meet for unholiness in banishment from 
those pure joys which he has made himself unfit to 
understand or to enjoy. 

But even of this necessary and fearful consequence 
of sin, I speak not now, but of a truth which to the 
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boman soul and bumaii' feelings here lielo^ i« almost 
more awful still, that not only ah&r timt day t)f Hfe 
which we esteem the day of trial is ov^, bnt long tt^ 
biBffore the soul hath passed to the world of tpinM^i itM 
final doom may perhaps often be everlastingly and un^ 
diangeably fixed. So in another and m(»*e dl^dfol 
sense, th^e may be no place for repentance, because 
diat tniserable soul cannot seek for the blessing, oandcrt 
dual the tears of repentance, but is hopelesdy bardeiisd 
in sin. . h 

Not that God shuts the gate of mercy against any 
that can and do really repent. Not that man ' waAj 
pjiesume to pass upon any sinful brother the smtan^te 
tbat he is beyond repentance; but that it is ol a surely 
\niki too true, that such is man, and such is man^s mtad^ 
tihat when delays, and warnings, and checks, and.4?fN 

• 

portunities, have been long and often given and given in 
naiMXi the heart, to say all at once, is at last harden)^ 
tiirou^ the deceitfulness of sin. Often quenched^ 
often grieved, often resisted, the spirit of grace will 
iDBock at the hard heart as long as his gentle call !£( 
answeited, however feebly, as long as his gentle voice 
ist heard. But at length all is finished. The ordinfuoyi 
calls of grace are made in vain to the hardened h^art; 
The night is come in which no man can work; the 
eonacience becomes, in the terrible language of Hjol^> 
Writ, seared as it were with a red hot iron. The hensfe 
h'. as cold as the grave, and as hard as the marbk; 
abbMe.itv It is dead in sin; and to address remonstraboa 
OD warning to it now is, in fact, to seek the living woaoog 
the dead. 
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. It i« of such a soul tint God» speaking .by the wise 
man, aays : ^ I called and you. refused. I stretched out 
my hand and no man regarded.. Ye set at nought 
^ my counsel, and would none of my reproofs. I also. 
wUl Iwgh at your calamity; I will mock yfhea your 
fi^f^ fppmetb, when fear cometh as desolation, and yoitf 
destruction cpmeth as a whirlwind. Then shell they 
0^ upon me, but I will not answer; they shall seek :mer 
tarly, but they shall not find me; for that they hatad 
knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the Lord.^ 
' . These terrible words cannot surdy be used of any to 
whmn the door to pardon is yet open, but of those 
oft-vrfiom the Lord, that sees all things, sees as He sawi 
of Pharaoh in old times, that all hc^ is gone; diall^ 
they have so abused all His rich gifts, so utterly iindf 
hopelessly sunk and brutalized and defiled the precibvi^ 
souls entrusted to them, that for them not mercy, but 
repentance is impossible, that those lost souls can never 
awake for a moment to a sense of their sad estate^ so 
as to send forth an exceeding bitter cry like . Esauy 
^ Hast thou no blessing for me, oh ! my father,"" or even 
to confess in the full and overpowering sense of their 
helpless and hopeless degradation that tot thtoi tihe 
accepted time is past, and the day of salvation gone.:^ 
These things, my brethren, are so plain, so <cJU! 
and common, so obvious to every mind, that you wdll 
wander that I should choose to speak of them in this 
place. Yea, verily! old and common they are, old 
and common it is for man to sin, old and conunoii fdr 
psaok to die in his sins, old and common for mm' m 
his sins to perish. So these things are never out of 
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plaee wherever and by whomsoever they are spoken; 
whether spoken by the minister of God to the humble 
and the ignorant, or spoken in these seats of leamitigv 
Perhaps, indeed, in one respect they have their peculiar 
fitness, their peculiar uses here. When the mind and 
thoughts are perpetually engaged in pursuits which in 
themselves are honourable, beneficial to others and to 
our own intellectual frame, but many of which have at 
least no direct tendency to the increase either of fsiih 
or of holiness, these very advantages and benefits 
become £atal means of keeping up the deception whicli 
the heart of man ever desires to practice on itself. We 
have the approbation of our own hearts as to the 
nature of our pursuits, and we forget that in such 
matters measure is every thing ; that what i& right iti 
one measure may be sinful and ruinous in another. 
The natural dislike which the natural corruption- of 
the heart begets, to a full and faithful and searching 
examiniEition of our spiritual state, to a candid and im- 
partial ^ Trial and Judgment of the Soul,^ is strength«- 
ened and fostered by the conviction that we are be- 
stowing our time and talents on purposes worthy of 
rational beings, and that consequently examination is 
not required. And so we may cry Peace when thei*e 
is no Peace, and journey on under the influence of 
delusion, unconscious of sin and danger, unconscious 
of our own state, unrepentant and unregenerate, to'the 
grave. Our toils and labours may have promotttfl 
dvil and social improvement ; they may have advanced 
the comforts or civilization of our country; we xnay 
leave a name behind us which men may mention with 
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regard and respect ; and yet all in vain ! The toil and 
labour may have been bestowed in gaining acquirements 
soon to be of no account, in learning a language not 
used, or gathering up a coin not current in that state 
to which we are soon to pass. 

Literature and learning and science, and the treQ 
interchange of thought, and the free collision of inteiu 
lect, and the love of intellectual truth, these are indeed 
precious possessions, names sacred and venerable beyond 
my feeble powers to express. Yet there is one name, 
one ' word on which the thoughts of man should dwell 
with yet greater earnestness and deeper anxiety. The 
grave ! The stilly region whither all are bound ! The 
grave ! The house appointed for all living. The dark 
and silent house into which are to descend all the 
thoughts and hopes of man, and whence all the thoughts 
and hopes connected with earth are to rise no more. 
The house where eloquence shall be dumb, learning 
useless, and science without her objects! Of what 
avail shall learning and eloquence and science be 
there, or in the state beyond.^ of what profit t^ese 
bright jewels without that brighter jewel, * the pearl of 
great price ?^ And that pearl is holiness, not learnings 
faith, not science. 

Let us not 'disguise it from ourselves that howevet 
alluring may be the prospects wliich intellectual re- 
search may present to us, we have one only object, 
one only indispensable business, committed to us by 
our. Heavenly Faither, the f:axe of our souls. All 
besides ia accidental, that alone ^sential. All besides 
is partial, i» Sot the favoured £ew, that alone is uni- 
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versal, for every son of Adam that hath been or is or 
shall be. The circumstances of birth and opportunity 
may close up the path to intellectual progress, and. in 
such cases, intellectual progress will not be required; 
but the path to holiness, if it be narrow, is open U> all ; 
and if there be few that find it, the few are confined to 
no class, or colour, or country. 

Faith then and its genuine fruit holiness will be 
required of every man, high or humble, learned or 
unlearned alike, and that requirement will levd all 
the fancied differences which the pride of intellect, 
unsanctified by a direction towards higher things, and 
by a longing after them, or by Christian humility and 
holiness, may have set up. To the proud thoughts 
and proud boastings' of such wisdom God utters two 
simple words of reproof for which that wisdom can 
find no answer: ^Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return.'* And again: ^Thou art troubled about 
many things, but one thing is needful.'' And that 
one thing is not a learned but a regenerate heart. 
If there be any, then, who are pursuing the ^many 
things^ at the expense of the one, the lesser object 
at the expense of the greater, pursuing what is in 
itself right and praiseworthy and fit to be pursued, 
beyond its due measure and degree, let them turn to 
the plain and simple record of Scripture which I liave 
«et before them, and learn that they too are of a surety 
storing up for themselves a bitter (perhaps like Esau^s, 
a fruitless) repentance. Let them learn that if to-day, 
* while it. is yet called to day,^ they turn a deaf ear to 
the invitations of the Gospel, and the calls of the Spirit, 
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It IS but too likely that hereafter, when thcfy would 
inherit the blessing they may be rejected. It will be 
of little avail to say that they did not, like Esau, sell 
their birth-right for a slavish appetite, or that the price 
of their souls was not the gratification of a brutal 
passion, or that they did not slight the message and 
call of the Great King for the common and vulgar 
objects of gain, for the farm, or the yoke of oxen, or 
the merchandize. They have sold a better and higher 
birth-right than Esau^s, the Christiana's birth-right, and 
iiave been contented to take the perishing things of time 
for the unfading goods of eternity. 

To them then, to all, let the exhortation be giveA 
to * seek the Lord while he may be found ; to call iipotl 
hitia while he is near;' to throw themselves at th^ fo6t 
of the cross, and casting away all over anxiety for earthljf^ 
wisdom, go to that Saviour who is made not wisddm 
only, but righteousness and sanctification and redetn^tidd 
to them that seek him. Let them remember that now^ 
and perhaps now only, is the accepted time, now only the 
day of salvation ; let them pray, that even in this their 
day, they may know the things that belong to theif 
peace, before they are hid from their eyes ; let them 
pray, while it is yet their day, to their Father in heaven, 
to give them a clean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within them, before that heart shall cease to beat, -and 
that spirit be summoned to the judgment-seat of Christ;^ 
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is to exaU it abaoe other pursuUSf to make ii the 
exchuive cijectj to force it on the attention of aUj 
and to devote to it minda capable of far better and 
higher things. These are honors to tohich it has no 
pretensions from any sort of service which it can 
render to man's intellect j or his higher interests, they 
are honors likely to do extensive mischief, by mislead- 
ing and misdirecting the young and the ardent, and 
every man who foresees the evil is bound in conscience 
to utter his earnest, though ii should be his feeble 
protestation, against it. 

In eondusion, it must be said that the following 
Discourse considers only which of two given paths 
leads most to intettectudl and moral elevation^ bmt 
it by no means asserts that the improvement of the 
intellect is the requisite condition of the moral ame- 
lioration of mankind. Christianity certainly reverses 
the order, when it teaches that they who would un- 
derstand the doctrine of God, must do his wilL 
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SERMON IX. 



THE TENDENCY OF PREVALENT OPINIONS 
ABOUT KNOWLEDGE CONSIDERED. 



ECCLES. III. 2. 

No man can Jind out the worky which God makethy from 

the beginning to the end. 

In estimating the actual state of Religion, in any 
country or period, and enquiring how it was produced, 
it too often happens that attention is addressed only 
to causes of direct operation. Direct errors in belief 
obtain instant notice and regard, and meet with in- 
stant refutation at our hands, while others are entirely 
overlooked because their influence is only indirect, 
although, perhaps, far more dangerous than that of a 
single error of faith. For in this latter case, the prin- 
ciples of belief may be untainted though erroneously 
exerted, while in the other, although the canker is not 
obvious to the eye, the fruit may be poisoned to the 
core. 

An obvious instance of the justice of this remark 
presents itself, in the influence exercised over our modes 
of thinking on religious matters, by the prevalent no- 
tions as to knowledge and intellect. The confession 
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may, perhaps, be painful to him who ooDiiders Reli- 
gion with the honor due to her, but it cannot be 
denied, that, pracdcaUy, men^s method of regarding 
Religion is too much influenced by their modes of thinkr- 
ing on other subjects. The case indeed is really this^ 
that although man consuts of an higher and a. lower 
part, and is, in fact, the denizen of a spiritual and 
a sensual world, although in the order of truth, the 
higher should ever give the law and the rule to the 
lower, and the sensual ever give place to the spiritual, 
yet the lower and the sensual have this great advan- 
tage, that they are perpetually pressed on our notioe» 
that they must gain our attention, that in this every* 
day world they will be heard. And this advantage 
is abused till they gain the dominion, and the higher 
part is either neglected, or, if it gain regard, is judged 
by the laws, and subjected to the influence of the lower 
constituents of man. Thus it is that men are guided 
too often in their Religious Creed by their habits of 
thinking on the daily occupaticms of their minds or 
bodies, and thus mightily important, therefore, does, it 
become, that ev^ on minor matters there should. be. a 
due regulation of the mind, and that no jEabe or par* 
tial habits of thinking or judging on subjects perhaps 
intrinsically of little importance, should betiiay us into 
errors in that which is most important of alL 

In looking to the state of things in our own dayf> 
we must not indeed forget that it is ever the propen- 
sity of man to judge with harshness of. the age and 
men among. whom he lives, and to proclaim and. lament 
the faults which his constant and heedful obs^vation 
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diiKX)versv forgetting that otha:* ages too had their eq>e- 
dal vices and errors, and forgetting Mn the excellence 
of what remains the large overbalance of worthlessness 
which has been swept away.^ Yet the force of this 
obvious truth must never be allowed to deter the sea- 
sonable enquirer from a steady examination of the 
leading principles of thought and action which, whe. 
ther for weal or woe, direct the age in which it is 
his fortune to Uve. 

Now that in every age the accumulation of wealth 
and the increase of power have obtained far more than 
their due share of attention, is beyond question; and 
it is equally beyond question that in the present age, 
these objects are pursued on a more gigantic scale 
than at any former period, and obtain more, far more 
exclusive attention. In every former period there was 
at least some countervailing influence which had pow- 
erful hold on the minds of mankind. But with us 
the spirit of Religious enthusiasm, except in the low- 
est and most disgusting form, the spirit of Chivalry, 
the spirit of elevated Philosophy which counteracts 
any excessive attachment to temporal and personal ob- 
jects, by pre-occupying the intellect and the affections 
with permanent, universal, and eternal truths, all in 
short which tended to raise man from the earth, is 
departed to give place to the spirit of accumulation. 
To this every other passion bows. From this every 
pursuit takes its tone and its colour, and, what is 
most melancholy of all, it is obviously desired to ren- 
der even knowledge and education subservient to this 
ruling passion, and to estimate them only in propor- 
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tion as they tend to increase man^s sway over the ma«' 
terial universe, to renid^ it tributary to him, and 
thus increase his stock of wealth and power. That 
such a state of things is eminently unfavourable to 
Religion would be dear from mere reasonable consi- 
derations, and the facts of the case establish the point, 
I fear, still farther. Thus much at least can hardly 
be denied, that althou^ there is undoubtedly a bust- 
ling external activity prevalent in the world wifli re- 
spect to Religious objects, there is not the same degree 
of spiritual and meditative Religion which other ages 
have possessed. The contrary opinion, it must be re- 
membered, can derive little support from any appeal 
to the state of public mdrals, even if that state were 
likely to give the desired answer. For although vital 
Religion is no doubt the best amender of men*s prac- 
tice, we must not forget that prudential considerations 
are also most powerful in their effect on the conduct, 
and it may perhaps be true that a prudential moral- 
ity, and a sort of heartless and lifeless decency of 
conduct, necessary as they are to the well-being of 
society, and to the prosecution of schemes of intcirest, 
flourish in no small degree amongst us, while that. 
Religion which elevates man above this lower sphere 
of action, its concerns and interests, spiritualizes the 
being and guides and animates it to the prospect of 
an higher and more developed state, is too much cast 
aside and forgotten. In the belief then that very er- 
roneous methods of thinking with respect to knowledge 
and education, resulting from our devotedness to the 
accumulation of wealth, have greatly contributed to 
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produce thia tone of Religious feeling amongst us, let 
VLB shorty examine the prevalent opinions on these im-* 
portant points^ especially as to their objects, their value, 
a^nd their, probable progress. 

First of all then, wherever inordinate thirst for 
wealth exists^ it is reasonable to suppose that the knowr 
ledge which will be the most highly prized, . will be 
that which most contributes to its increase. And ac-t 
cordingly it is beyond all question, that of far, very 
far the greater portion of that knowledge^ for which 
inen at presei^t labor, the only object is its immediate 
utility, and the return which it will make. This is 
entirely a question of facts, and they are so positive 
as to admit of no contradiction. The Country which 
once within a few years produced and gloried in a 
More, a Norris, a Cudworth, and a Stillingfleet,.must 
blush to confess that she can hardly name among all 
her sons more than a single Metaphysical or Ethical 
Student; that scholarship of the higher class possesses 
only a bare and a dubious existence; that pure Lite- 
rature shares the same neglect ; and that every depart- 
ment of intellectual research which requires time and 
thought and patience, without offering a prospect of 
immediate advantage, is rejected with a vehemence of 
ai^ger, and branded as visionary. On the other hand, 
the grand object of pursuit is the knowledge of the 
material Universe, as tending most directly to add to 
the conveniences and comforts of life^^ and to . bestow 
immediate reward on those whose sagacity leads them 
to discovery themselves, or to profit by the discove- 
ries of others. Here then is at once a striking d^f-» 
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« 

ference between the present and past ages, and A dif- 
ference in no way favourable to our own. When it 
was said indeed in former times, for the maxim has 
passed away, that knowledge was to be valued for ks 
own sake, little more was meant than an abscdute de- 
nial of the belief entertained among ourselves, that it 
is to be valued only by its immediate utility. And 
that denial was founded on worthy views of human 
nature, its objects and its destiny. Coming into th^ 
world in a state of helpless weakness of body, and with 
a mind which, however endowed, is as yet undeveloped, 
it is the law of man'^s being, that by a mighty process 
of cultivation in a world of sense, the most wonderfid 
and noble powers should be educed, and a being of 
infinite worth and dignity, though in many respects 
frail and imperfect, called, as it were, into an existence 
which is to last for ever. . But it i^ the law of this 
being also, that whatsoever imp^fection it can con«- 
quer, whatsoever perfection it can attain, the one can 
be conquered, and the other attained only by a slow 
and gradual process, by a developement of the whole 
being, and by maintaining the harmony and due rela^ 
tion of the several faculties with which it is endowed. 
We may perhaps force a little immature produce by 
the strong excitement of immediate reward, but if we 
desire that man should attain his glory, we must ];«- 
member that like the plant, his flowering time is only 
once in his life, when years of thought, of study, at 
careful and patient cultivation directed to that end 
alone, have expanded all his powers, and enabled him 
to send forth his blossom in perfectness of beauty* 
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Again, we may cultivate one faculty to the exclusion 
of the rest, and we may perhaps attain the specific 
^d fiHf which the care and cultivation was bestowed^ 
but we shall not have the being Man in his glory, 
but a part only, and that part in an unnatural state. 
Now it needs no argument to shew that all knowledge 
which looks only to immediate utility and present re- 
ward, must sacrifice all to those objects, must cultivate 
th^ faculties only partially, and must lose sight entirely 
of the great end, the improvement of the being. 

Sut still farther: it is a law of our nature, that 
trutJi on all great and important subjects, should be 
attained only by much labour, many struggles and 
many difficulties, and dhould be only slowly and gra- 
dually recognized. Snatches and fragments of truth 
we may attain rapidly, but not a fixedness and unity 
of view, such as is. alone worthy of an intellectual being, 
and alone can conduce either to his improvement or 
Us happiness. When the metaphysician tells us that, 
we know only what we are, he re-echoes in fact the 
words of our Lord, that to understand his doctrine 
we must do Ins will. We cannot indeed comprehend 
any great truths with which we do not stand in con« 
stant relation, which have not grown with our growth, 
which have not melted into our being, and which do 
not form a part of it. Meditation and thought are 
in short absolutely and indispensably necessary to ele- 
vation, 'to the absolute possession of the individual 
mind, and to a consistency and harmony of the Being 
wi&in itself, which no outward agency can reach to dis- 
turb or to impair.^ How entirely opposed to such a state 
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ig that produced by nuldng immediate utility' our 
object, a state to which meditation must be a stmigery 
and which must be engaged in a constant and feverish 
activity of unmeaning exertioD, and guided by partial 
and imperfect knowledge! 

Let us, my brethren, who have a real and unfeigned 
belief that we are made by a Grod, and that by Him 
we are to be judged hereafter, and rewarded or 
punished, let us, I say, not hold these principles as 
mere dead letters, but act upon them, and give pitof 
of our persuasion that the interests and advantages of 
time are not to be compared with those cf Etemify. 
Let us shew, that we are guided in our thoughts and 
pursuits by a refer^ice to that state in which we are 
to exist hereafter, that it is our earnest desire so to 
bestow our labor, and so to use the world as to im- 
prove our being to the highest pitch for its future 
destiny, and that in comparison of this end, we despise 
and contemn all immediate utility and pres^it reward. 
And let the modem Philosophers too remember, that 
the very person, to whom they look as their mast«, 
himself re-echoes our opinion, when he says, that ^our 
proper employment lies in those enquiries, and in that 
sort of knowledge which is most suited to our natural 
capacities, and carries in it our greatest interest, that 
is, the condition of our eternal state^^ It is true, 
indeed, that in this lower world we cannot be wholly 
insensible to the rewards which it offiars, but in the 
words of one of the wisest and best men of our own 
day, ^^ these must be only an auxiliatory motive, and 

» Locke. Book IV. Chap. xu. Sect, 11. 
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•never the principal or mginatiag force.^^ They must 
never come into comparison with that great end) the 
improvem^t of our being. 

This ' it. is, which is the real end and object of 
knowledge, and by this is its value to be ascertained, 
not by the false and debasing standard which is now 
erected, for that is the second point to which we are 
^o address . ourselves. It is, in fact, almost of neces- 
fdty that a false view of the objects of knowledge, 
should lead to a false standard of its value. And the 
standard of that knowledge, which has immediate utility 
and present reward for its object, will obviously be 
public opinion. Accordingly we find it unblushin^y 
ccmfessed in the greater part of the writings of the 
day which allude to the subject, more especially with 
reference to legitimate views of education, that some 
^dasses of knowledge are to be renounced because they 
•find no favour in the eyes of the public, others to be 
ic^ultivated because they enjoy public esteem. As if 
"the steps which are to educate and form a moral and 
intellectual, a spiritual and eternal being, to his high 
destiny, were to be dictated by a thing of ignorance^ 
of vulgarity, of passion, and of prejudice,^ or rather, 
as if the mean and despicable advocates of such view^ 
were imable to believe that man is a being of lofty 
destinies, unable to view any thing except through 
the medium of the market, unable to believe, that there 
is any real value in that for which no gold is paid^ 
and no preferment nor promotion ofiered. 

If there be, as we contend, no l^itimate object 
of knowledge, but the improvement of our intellectual 

N 
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and moral beiog with n^fereoce to ita uUiipate dea^ 
Uny* m neither 19 there any other standard of yeiliit? 
for knowledge than the degree in which it . pi:0m9m& 
that improvement. So the real value of knowl^^lgf 
must be determined by the real value of the ob)|^tf 
to which it relates. That which concerns tex^pctrary 
convenience < and luxury and wealthy that whid^ '^^^^ 
to a perishing body and a perishing world, can jqevf^ 
be( pat into comparison with what regards the higjj^iep 
and nobler part of our nature, which is to eadw^ 
when the material universe shall have pasae4 j^^fyf 
•That. is the best and fittest knowledge for us wh^ 
most strengthens the intellect, most elevates the vififii^ 
and most purifies the heart. He who de^es th^s 
knowledge, sees that there are many, very many thinjgs 
which tend to produce the efiects he desires, and, yet 
which promise neither immediate advantage nor rqn|- 
tation; that there are many studies which tend tp 
purify the taste, many to strengthen the faculties^, many 
to teach the mind by experience of the past, many to 
elevate it by prospect of the future^ which yet at pf)^ 
sent offer to him who pursues them only » P^Pq^t 
of solitary, umremitting, unrewarded labour,, n^l^t 
and scorn* Yet he feels that ^ the countenapce^^qf^ t))jis 
enduring knowledge continues to appear as. bright aiui 
as beautiful in his eyes, that no haze .bedims t4Vrn^ 
cloud has passed over,^ and hidden that Jjght-.w]^d|Qh 
is reflected on it from a future indeed and a distant, 
but an eternal, state of glory. On that ljght,.,.,his 
thoughts and his hopes are fixed, and he pursmis' Ms 
lofty object, careless about the clamour of daily hfe^ 



the applausb ot th(& ceni^ure of an* ignmrant world, and 
about the reward, which, though it may make him 
greater' and richer in dme, besrs no proadse of friHt 
beyond it. He can lift up his views^ he can extend 
ihekior beyiin^' the day and the morrow, and look'for- 
vrktS with patient and undisturbed expectatiDn to a 
ftfflbt* harvest of joy! And where can such a picture 
be tnore appropriately presented than in a place whose 
rtfcords famish so many noble counterparts'?' Of the 
m)^y, let us take a single inatanoe, and look wMi 
ii^eiience to two illustrious contemporaries^, contented 
fc^'the sake of true knowledge, to renounce thrraoat 
biSliarit offers of worldly advancement, and within the 
wall^' of the same fortunate college, to devote to a 
htfppy thmquillity, to a contented humbleness of state 
and fortune, and to the unremitting, and (m worldfy 
language) the unrewarded pursuit of intellectual and 
morsA elevation, the energies of their mighty minds, 
and iJie stores of their extended learfiiing. The mam 
of 'science may scoff at the names of Henry More and 
of ^Mede, and at their gross ignorance of all his knows; 
an^ doubtless they are as much below his contempt' ^ 
't^ey are above it. They could not arrange all the 
p»>dticts of the material world in theb scientific order, 
tHey could n<yt use the toob of the laboratory^ nor 
die engines of the mechanist; but who would lessen 
the dignity of man and of hia int^ect by comp^ng 

^ Joseph Mede died in his lOoms at Chrisfs, in 1638, aged 62, having 

Uved>iwd<' tliltdi <il his time In Op&flge. Henry Mote^ b«n in 1614, entwed 

.pt, Chmt*« in 1631, and died in 1675. Mede refined the PiOToatahip of 

Tnniiy Ckdlege,- DnUin; Maxey the Deaneries of Christ Ghvch and St. 

PttCrick^ Dublin, two Irish BighofAieks, and an English one. 
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Aeif elevlited viewB, tkeir thoii^ti&il hearim tbeir< eioq^UKi 
ake oonceptiofns, their gentlet derires, andthfir. GhmtiwPI: 
peaoe^ mth the milUcm facts, tbeburry^ the)fe^9^, ap^.tM^ 
impatience of the experimeatalist and the;diaiooYeB^ j^jn ^i 
It is in a deqp rooted oonfidence and pel^i^tl 
of the truth of these principles, that ve wQiildLiitMdl^ 
cmr earnest appeal for the renval, or, tf that. VQVsk 
may not be used, for an increased attention to #kfH 
xaitiire, alike as an engine of education^ and ii4:tbe^ 
pursuit of more advanced and mature years. .N^i^ 
lected and. despised as it is in comparison wi|th .jto 
famured competitor, how far more does it deserve; t)ie 
notice bestowed on ha:. It is not partial in it$; cvid 
tiration of the intellect, but tends at once jU>. conreot, 
the taste, to strengthen the judgment, to instruct us^ 
in the wisdom of men bettor and wiser than oucsalyes^ 
to exercise the' reasoning fatuities on subjects . whii^ 
demand and deserve thdbr attention, and to shoir them: 
the boundaries impoised on them by providences.; Iti 
is literature which fits and prepares us best of all fatt 
the examination of those moral and intellectual trtitbv 
which are not only the worthiest exercise oi qutv reaf 
son^ but most concern our futiure destiny ; : and. it isi 
literature alone assuredly, which leads the yoiu^.JQir 
vine into the schools of Theology, qualified to benefit 

either himself or others. 

't ' ■ .1 

Of the rival pursuit, without at «1I pieslmiing^ to 
disparage it when confined to its due sphere, we mdy^ 
yet ask, not harshly, noft confidently S but doubtingly^ 

of this ▼olamtf, kt ^rtddk a dM&re&t opinion is stated, the opdnion. I qmbd, that 

the 
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i^kut* beneficial «ibcts it produced <hi' the ndndv how 
Eir the ^ &cukies aate itrengthened. by &a aflMimnliitioB 
or^ef%& by the arrsngentent of fads^ and whetho: fit 
tendi(:^ifi'aiiy degree to reader the mind mone saamp* 
tibte ^ dlevated knowledge, or more citable of* dis- 
cehgdng between truth and fiilshood. Without widnng 
lio an^sert what Malebranche has however asserted, that< 
those branches of knowledge which depend especiiaily 
mi the memory, are liable to render thdr possesidM' 
ant3gant, because they are most producible on e^^^exy^ 
^icadda to the' public eye, without wishing to dssert 
wjiat d greater than Malebranche, the ever; memonid. 
He Bishop Butler, has. asserted with him, ihat how^ 
eVer^lngMy these things are to be valued as ol^ects! 
df curiosity, they still, are objects of curiosity^ and; (tfr 
a passing interest only to a moral being, :we mayij^et, 
venture to ask whether the habits superinduced by> thi^- 
study, by the anxious search after novelty, by the feye»^ 
ish restlessness of discovery, . by the constant rejection 
of present belief in favour of new views, and above all. 
by the entire externality of the study, are desirable. 
.We may ask whether they are likely to lead to the 

the inductive or dMufying Spirit is best attained by. the study of Natural 
Philosophy.' It is written by one, ftom whom it is as painftU atf I linf 
iti-tovbe jpttpunptooos in me to difihr, by William VHiewell, » naixw» 
whidi, if li£e be granted, will one day stand among the highest of our 
Englidt Worthies. Let him foigiTe.nie, if in a deep sense of the uneeiw 
tiioty dp binan lift: fnd human piospeclB, I cnmot xefirain ftom taking 
even this unworthy occasion of testifying how every year of friendship wilh 
.him increases his claims to respect and regsid, and from saying how tlft 
it^miitf whidi his great powers and aoqnivemeDts coomiaiid, is JkMt in 
alfectiooate admiration of the yet nobler qualities of a heart, to which 
4it«»y "diittg bMe is a -strangbr, and whicii -is familiar wilh every thing 
that is lofty and fair. 
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pajdent meditation, and the calm undisturbed thought 
wlDch akme can do justice to the faculties bestowed 
on man, and alone can lead to truth, and to that pa- 
tient acquiescence in imperfect knowledge, which in i. 
state of faith and of trial, must be required of- ah 
imperfect being, or whether on the contrary, when sk> 
exclusively cuUivatfed, they are not £eu: more likely to 
kad their possessor, like the imprisoned bird, to beat 
with fretful impatience against barriers which he can 
neither penetrate nor surmount^ I 

I cannot quit this part of my subject without 
uttering a £nal protest on moral grounds against mak- 
ing present reward the object, and public opinion the 
arbiter of the Talue of knowledge. For such opinions 
can only tend to degrade and debase mankind, to 
reduce then on all occasions to mere calculators of 
profit and loss, and under the influence of sudi mean 
and selfish principles to make them blind and insensible 

I 'In many parts of Eun^,* says a great Poet and Philosopher, 
^ (and espedany in our own country), msn iuure been pteiung ibnraid, for 
^flome tirne^ in a path which h9s betnyed by its friiitfulBeflS ; AuniaU^g 
'them constant employment for picking up things about their feet, whUe 
^ thoughts were perishing in their minds. Mliile Mechanic Arts, Manolac- 
^ tores, Agriculture, Commerce, and all those products of knowledge wMdi 
'an confined to gtoss, /definite, «nd tangible objects, have, with Abe taid-of 
< Experimental Philosophy, been every day putting on mote brilliant oobMis ; 
* ibe splendoar of the imaginstion baa been £uling ; sensBtiity, whadi was 
*l«merly a gencious nwsling of rude nature, has been ck^aai fimt its ni^wtnf 
<nnge in the wide dominion of patriotism and religion wifli the weap^ona 
(of deriston by a shadow calling itself Good Sense; and calculations bfiMb- 
^nSBfUmuM fixpediency, groping its way among partial anA tcnpcnvy 
^oonsequenoes, have been substituted for the dictates of ponmoant and 
^infidlible Conadcnoe, the supreme embracer of consequences; lifeless and 
^fifavamspect Decencies have banished the giaeefiil negligoiee and MBfmffpkftms 
^dignity of Virtue.' (Canoeming the reUtiops of Great Britain, j^«iir.and 
Portugal, &c. by William Wordsworth, p. 164.) 
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tp the. dictates of immutable principle and eternal 

truth. 

Bui;, last of all, there is a strange error made in 
the, ei^pectations formed as to the progress of know- 
l^ge and of intellect. It would seem that they who 
hay^ observed what great effects are undoubtedly pro- 
djuced 1^ adopting practical measures in worldly affairs, 
und directing themselves to present utility, have by some 
singular process induced -themselves to entertain the 
same opinions as to the nature and prospects of the 
hum^n intellect. Though not professing in words any 
belief in its perfectibility, they obviously recognize 
the doctrine in practice, and express the wildest opin- 
ions on the subject. They clearly think that if the 
labour of thought can be abridged, the intellect will 
make a proportionate progress, and whoever has at- 
tended to the language of a few of the leading pub- 
lications which seek to direct the public taste and form 
the public views of education, is aware that they un- 
questionably speak of intellect, its improvements, and 
its pvogress, in the same language which they apply 
to any other commodity within the sphere of political 
^^fN>nomyv The demand for any species of knowledge, 
and any degree of improvement of mind will create a 
^pply, a^d a human being of specific qualifications 
imd requisites can be built up like a house when 
thexe is any reason to suppose that a price can be 
obtained for it. On these principles, the miserable 
isupposition, namely, of sufficient inducements, and tfie 
(ttobflble. increfuie of facilities, they build their hopes 
<rf the progress of the huttian intellect, and gravely 
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j^a^rt.tbat men, under ev«Fy imaginable 'disfidvfaiilage of 
want of education and of leisure^ xauj, throu^ eertam 
^bort, roads and improved methods of training, bfeopie 

jcapable of comprehending the essays of jtbe . {iMIq9<>- 
pber^ and they set no bounds to the progresa xxf .^Ae 
mind under more favourable circumstances. 

And these are not the dreams of hearts jiist opao* 

;jupig to. hope) ^flushed with the consciousness of strength? 
land exulting in destined achievements, this is not that 
ahnost involuntary hope and desire and longii^ of soUe 
hearts,^ not that ever-springing and heart-cheering faidi 
in a tendency to improvement in the species, aridug 
from a desire for that improvement, and an ardoit 
love of the species itself. There is no man who hds 
taught himself the fallacy of those hopes, wha -cbdes 
not sigh as he resigns them himself, and as he incul- 
cates their resignation on others, even though he p^«> 
ceives that *it is not necessary in order to satisfy the 
calmer desires of nature, or to i^econcile us to the 
economy of Providence, that there, should be always 
a continuous advance of what is of highest worth«^ 
But there is no regret experienced in checking the 

' rash hopes of mean but presumptuous minds^biuldi^ 
on false foundations a super-structure which is otirly 
destined for a short continuance. There oaQ< bevno 
regret iii endeavouring to check hopes which eall man 
off from the pursuit of eternal and permanent trM^h, 
to a transitory existence, and divert his . thoughts., &ii«a 
the calm and constant remembrance oi his , future 'i^nd 
higher destiny. And assuredly those hopes are. diecfc^ 
alike when they are examined by. the ken, of real ;r^i^ 
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'wily tod by (^perien^. First df 'all we see that from 
the'imture and laws of the intellect^ and from the 
ishtai: continuance of human life, ' such hopes are iiiU 
most necessarily fallacious. When we once, ieulinit indeed 
the '^stenceof a God, and' the continuance /of the 
souPs existence to eternity, these two consideratioJQS at 
once impress a character of comparative insignificance 
on all that does not concern these great matters, and 
on' afi that can be done in the way of ^result attained^ 
ill this world. I deny not, God forbid I should dehy^ 
the might, the glory, the magnificence of this earthly 
#ame ; I reverence in prostrate humility, and I delight 
tb contemplate, as far as I am able, the wonderful wis^ 
dbm which created, which regulates, and which pre- 
serves it ; but still I feel that these are but parts, the 
least parts of his ways, and so that the highest im* 
provement of which our nature is susceptible is not 
to be sought from them, that the thunder of his power 
is not here, that there is something within us which 
pant9 for, and which speaks to us of a closer tie, a 
more intimate communion, a more amazing knowledge 
than this earthly state will afford. I can discern in 
tiie moral government of the world, enough to con- 
vince me of the goodness and justice of the world^s 
great Governor, but I know that there are mysteries 
in;it^ to the solution of which that human wisdom 
wMch is familiar with all the remotest problems of 
feffiienee has made no approach. In this acknowledged 
'fedbleness axtd failure I am compelled to recognize the 
tokens' of: imperfection, and to look for the aftertime^ 
when to the wisdom that ^as earthly, and is made^ 
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keaTenlj) these higher .and deqper pioblems -sllall be 
Botfed, a pttwpect which seemB imjdied in the<iiDimir'» 
taKty of man, mder the power of a wise, a just^ and 
in holy Grod. Again, I examine the highest knowledge 
that ever revealed itself to the aspiring and elevated 
nainds of the greatest and truest philosophers, and I 
l»e that in all tint concerns the ^iduring intererits, 
the nature, the endowments, and the powevs of the 
species, it was mere dust in the balance. Yet .thi^ 
insignificance of their real knowledge, might not per- 
haps be owing to any want of inherent power, but to 
the limitaticms which nature has herself placed to its 
acquisition, the shortness, namely, of life here, and th|B|; 
extreme slowness with which the mind acquires HfWUr 
liarily with important truths. The so-called philoso- 
pher of a sister country may indeed speak of an un- 
bounded prospect of intellectual improYement to future 
ages, &om the provisions which, as he judges, are made 
by nature to facilitate and abridge the process of study^ 
by improvement in language, and by the more con^ 
prehensive classification of facts, which present in. one 
age, in an elementary form, the subjects of remote 
and abstruse speculations in preceding times. But if 
he really sought to transfer what is tru6 of pbya^ 
ntence to moral truth, if he really believed that our 
^operior facilities for becoming acquainted with the 
objects of sense, add in the remotest degree to <xixr 
fiieukies for comprehending spiritual and inteUeotcud 
matters, if in fine, he believed that any dasooveries^ any 
myal road can supersede that process ivhich nature has 
marked out, of laborious, slow, and difficult reception, 
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ttd ot eatirte and pafeot wamination, lie would hem 
^Btobliftbed' little more than one point, the vahie, oanidLy, 
of hiit oym :^eBuIatians cm the human mind, and the 
i^asaoter of his own phiLMophical researcheSf He doea 
n^ however venture to appeal in confirmation of his 
iissertion to any other quarter than that of matbemati^ 
Boieaoe, no infer^ice from which on auch a subject 
tiAh be fairly extended beyond the sphere of the.acieaiee 
it^lf. 

If reawm then furnishes us with no well founded 
expectation of any remarkable jMrogress of the speciea, 
but rafther suggests many reasons in opposition to -die 
hope, it remains only to enquire whether expe ri tgio e 
Confirms or contradicts the verdict of reason. May 
we not venture to enquire whether a oomparisoti df 
past ages with the present leaves us any especial grounds 
df boasting on this point ? Amidst all the acquisitioas 
of art, and increased knowledge of objects of s^na^ 
amidst the unceasing variation or progress of the modes 
of exertion of the human mind, all which is readily 
Allowed, who shall say that loftier knowledge has in- 
creased, who shall assert that either in individuals or 
in nations ^ there is enshrined more of the divimty of 
intellect in our days than in preceding ones.'* Let ns 
not impose on ourselves because we see a scanty measure 
of information, applicable only to the purposes of daily 
Mfe, or conversant with the material universe, more 
generaMy difiused, let us not mock ourselves and 
reason by a miserable jargon, and by calling ounsdlves 
an enlightened age, and an enlightened people, but 
let us ask ourselves the plain, question, whether there 
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to greater attention -paid now to the Mflbj^s whlelf 
most thoroughly exeffdse the mhkl, Whetb^ tbe^ 1^ 
a gt^ettt» degr^ of real flioi^t and mi^ly efili^f ^ 
exi»€isJed, thah in the age and country of a' Pkt6tdr^ 
a 'Baeon, or whether the simple difference is nbt^tUit^,' 
liwrt a stock not larger is spread oyer a wider ^urffce^? 
The' ficidisC who could correct numberless ewonr 6f 
these ilhi«trious men, must remember thai this i$updi: 
riofity has not even a tendency to diminish the infinite 
diffenence between their minds and his, and that it W 
not the accurate knowledge of facts, it is not kncswl^gtl' 
itseM, but the process by which it is attain^v-^^ 
discipline, the exercise, the perseverance, the dev^opiM^ 
ment of the various faculties, which elevate 'the icfitlA^ 
ef man. . . - ^ Wf 

^'' 'The only mark of progress in the Bpedes diMi^ 
Verable, is to be found in God^s dealings w^h mankind)' 
for there is reason to believe that he sought to prcipare 
thfem gradually, through successive ages, for the coming^ 
of' the- Saviour, that he now governs them by a spiriltta} 
rale, and ' not, as in form^ ages, by a carnal and> 
tenrj^ral one; but this, be it remembered, is' a gift^ 
lyestowed, is whoUy unconnected with man^s *owti effinrt^i ' 
3&td holds ' out no prospect aiid ' no* promise to then! / - ^ • ^ ' 

If then neither reason indulges us widi the'hdpe 

of any remarkable progress, and experience tetfuhes- 
lis the same truth, surely the resulting lesson derived' 
from these considerations must be, that not any i^suft 
attashiable by inteDectual efforts, but the discifiiihe' 
derived from them, is that wluch . demands our' alted^ 
tion, and that our efforts are not^to be directed lo'al^y 



pr^gi^ess of the species here^ but to the fcMonatioiimnd^ 
dssciplvp^ ^f ijidiYidual minds with . referepce: to their. 
futUTQ' derekqpemeiit and destiny, a result indeed of. 
mvsp^able importance ia directing our views of edu^i 
catipii^ a result which inevitably leads us to a compa? 
n^fe indifference as to the knowledge now so miicbt) 
in vogue, when measured with those studies which' 
elevate, invigorate and purify the faculties themselves^ :' r 
'. Nor let it be said that we desire to check t^& 
kin^ng hopes and the aspiring desires of the hustilii« 
miud, and cUll its fond and fervent efforts for >im^ 

» • 

pirOiveinent. On the contrary we desire only to sbew:> 
how its perfection is to be promoted, and to turn it$t 
flittention from fanciful and fallacious hopes, to.hcgpee» 
which are as certain as God'*s promises are true^. tl^ei 
desire only to shew that knowledge cannot be poured 
into the mind like a fluid mechanically transfused, firpm 
one vessel to another, and that, we can make no prp^? 
gress to loftier knowledge except by a propijurtionate 
^evation of the being/ and a general developementridiiE. 
the faculties which a good and gracious ProvideqK^; 
has bestowed* In pursuance of this belief we -seek; 
to shew that this earthly scene is only the scene IcoS 
their develi^ment . and exercise, and th^t i^s gbyioij)|. 
an4 ilumberless imperfections necessarily previ^t it fron^ 
compiieting the object for which the developement is 
dewed* And so we seek to check man^s admiration 
of the iQeagre and unsatisfying knowledge he can gain? 
bdow, and to prevent all the debasing and mischiev^usr 
effects which an overvalue for it must inevitably pro- 
duce, to direct him to aim at a general developement 
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of all his faculties with reference to their great end^- 
and so to point his earnest expectation to anotluHr, 
a better, and a higher state of existence, where darkness^ 
riiall be changed into light, and our g li mmer in gs of 
truth jbr certainty, whore knowledge shalL be toait^irsal' 
and not partial, where all the secrets of ^siatiilre tidi 
of providence shall be laid open to the itffpr&teA and 
elevated intdlect. It is there that the* phibtofdlik^ 
believer and the pious but humble Christian w!fi*meiet^ 
for th^ ofie does not look with more earnest lei/^'to 
God as the author of goodness, than the otheat rev^t^ 
Him as the fountain, the source, and lihe one gte&ii^o/siiyy 
object of knowledge, in whom aU things lite and>^Ve 
and are, in whom center all the mysteries ^'^^ 
universe, and who alone is U^t and truth, '^o ismw 
Him' is to have the only knowledge, that knowledge 
to which man in his highest spirit of contemplati6n 
most fondly aspires; and He hath promised that to 
them who seek him aright there shall arise a dayspring 
of, light and of knowledge. They shall know hhd, 
he*e indeed imperfectly, btM when this universe "shlA 
have crumbled into dust, and all the kmowtedge^'olf 
it shall be passed away and forgotten. He shalt'^d§f%i^ 
fiwrth to his own people in his own glcrry, aftd tH&y 
shall' see him as He is. 
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SO? 



Passage from Professor Wbeweli^s pamphlet, referred 

tOj in the note, page 196. 

^ I think most highly of the tenor of our present 
ediu^tion. No one feds more deeply than I do thaf 
fjte .object and functions of the two English Uni- 
versities are of a peculiar nature, and such as t^ 
separate them very widely from institutions beariQg 
the same name in other places. . No one would think 
the evil more fatal and ruinous to the best intere$tp 
of the country, if there should be any tendency to 
divert them of their present valuable and characteristic 
reiEereojce to the wants and relations of the Englisl^ 
spcial system, and to substitute instead, any arraf^^ 
T^ent dictated by theoretical generalities. No one is 
more thoroughly convinced, that the cherished stud^QS 
of the place, the exact study of the best classici^ 
authors, and that of portions of mathematical scieQj9€i, 
ougiht . ever to be the leading elements of a libeipd 
education; and I am most fully persuaded that the 
rejection of this kind of education, and the substitution 
for i% oi a mere knowledge of experimental physics or 
theoretical politics and morals, would be attended in 
a ,»^te geaeration, with a more striking and lameqt. 
able retrogradation in the habits of thought and in- 
tellectual character of cultivated Englishmen, than 
has yet occurred in any country. I hold it thus 
to be in us a sacred and indispensable duty to transmit 
to our successors, as we have received from former ages, 
the impression of that culture of the human intellect 
and imagination, which has been going on from th^ 
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^earliest ages of Greece to the present day; and to 

< which the most resolute advocates of the philosophy 
<of material phenomena and of palpable utility owe 

* the habits of abstraction and deduction which they love 

* to exercise. 

* • ■ ' 

^ But though I think thus of the elements of our 

* present system, I conceive that there is still somethings 

* which We are most seriously called upon to provide. No 
' system of education can at the present day be considered 
*as sufficient or satisfactory, from which the Naturcd 

< Sciences are excluded. They form a body of human 

< knowledge worthy to stand by the side of clasisiiial 

* literature and mathematical ispeculation, being in their 
^ details as varied and striking as the products of imagina- 
' tion, and in their principles ^is rigorous and symmetric^ 
^as the sciences of quantity. They have for two cen- 
^turies been perpetually becoming more conspicuous 
<and more important, as most attractive aind worthy 

< employments of the speculative powers of man ; and 
'have now grown into the possesion of a vast direct 
'and indirect influence upon the habits of thinking 
'of all persons of any degree of cultivation. In this 
'manner the NlEitural Sciences, (without taking into 
' account their professional necessity and practical use) 
' have an efficacy in forming the intellectual character 
^of the present generation, ais indisputable 'as the deep 
' and powerful efibet which has been, through the medi- 
'ation of ages, produced by the literature of Greece 
' and Rome. The time appei^s to be arrived, whoi 
'no one can be considered as fully deserving the cha- 
'racter of a liberally educated man, who has received 
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^ no impregsion from the prevalence of such studies. 

* Nor would it be creditable to the character of our 
^^duqation here, that persons should go forth from 
^ among us^ as having passed through the preparation 
'i^hich we can give, who have not not imbibed some 
'such interest in the progress of the Natural Sciences, 

* some such perception of the views and principles in- 
*' volved in these branches of knowledge, as they will 
^ elsewhere find to be universally diffused among men 
<^of cultivated minds and literary habits. However 
^ well the habits of abstraction and inference may iiave 
' been fixed and exalted by severer studies, however 
^successfully a taste for the graces of composition and 

* the philosophy of language may have been fostered, the 

* additional element of the inductive and clasufying 

* spirit will be looked for in the well-educated man, and 
^ ought to be here infused. It is therefore a diity 
^ incumbent upon us not to acquiesce in any radical 
^ deficiency in the means of conveying knowledge of 

* this kind. We must look lipon the communication 

* of such knowledge as an essential part of out system ; 
^ and we must, I conceive, make the character of this 
'branch of instruction agree, as far as it is carried, 
' with that which prevails in our long established studies 
'of philology and mathematics: that is, it should be 
' accurate and systematic enough for the most diligent 
' and profound students ; in the view that its influence 
' upon others, as well as upon those, may be unexcep- 
' tionably sound and beneficial.^ 
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